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The look round must include 
a glance backwards at a 
few races which call for 
remark, though the summary, even of 
the most important Turf events, must be 
extremely brief. I watched the race for 
the Lincolnshire Handicap from the box 
of a friend who had one bet: he had 
backed Colonel Hall Walker’s Cuthbert 
to win him two or three hundred pounds. 
As a general rule when anyone speculates 
on a handicap his pecuniary interest 
extends to more than one animal, and it 
is particularly agreeable to find that you 
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have hit a bull’s eye with only a single 
shot. A long way from home I remarked 
to my friend that he looked like winning, 
for the blue and white check, cerise cap, 
was conspicuous, and the son of St. Aidan 
had always appeared to possess a distinct 
chance, more especially on ground which 
the trainer of Long Set feared would be 
likely to stop his horse, and with 
the doubt about what Uncle Pat and 
Beaurepaire might be disposed to do. 
Cuthbert passed the judge first; but 
that functionary, in the evidence he 
gave a little later when the Stewards 
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were hearing the objection, expressed the 
belief that with a clear course—for 
Cuthbert was obviously squeezing 
Berrilldon on to the rails—this latter 
would have won. Disqualification was 
inevitable. 

Sir William Cooke experienced several 
surprises of various kinds at the Lincoln 
meeting. The first was the reverse of 
agreeable; for Hornet’s Beauty, invin- 
cible during his first two seasons, except 
when he was sent on a perhaps not very 
discreet expedition to Belgium, made no 
show in the Batthyany Handicap which 
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Hornet’s Beauty gave a 
vastly different exhibition at 
Liverpool in the Hylton 
Handicap, which he prevented Prester 
Jack from carrying off for the fourth 
time. It was unusual to find no horse 
of Lord Derby’s in the Liverpool Spring 
Cup, for here he almost invariably has 
what is called “a fancied candidate.” 
It would have taken something more 
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than a useful animal to beat Scots Saint. 


He is a big, ungainly horse, and some 
apprehension was expressed as to whether 
with a light jockey on his back he would 
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it was thought tolerably certain he would 
win ; he was known to be well, had won 
a good trial, and the unwelcome 
explanation seemed to be that he had 
refused to gallop; indeed he returned 
to the paddock without opening his 
nostrils, exhibiting no symptom of 
exertion. The second surprise was of 
an agreeable character when Bas Bleu 
won the first race next day, and there 
was yet another in the last event of the 
meeting, when Gravelotte, who had got 
off badly and seemed hopeless, struggled 
home in front. 


get round the turn. There seemed little 


reason to fear this, however, for 
W. Huxley, who was in the saddle, rides 
well, and the horse had won here in the 
autumn in the hands of an apprentice. 
The last two races on the first day of the 
meeting cost speculative racegoers a good 
deal of money, Ballyoukan being beaten 
with odds of 5 to 1 on him, Craganour 
with 5 to 2 on! This last occurrence 
was notable, for an idea had existed, 
and by no means without reason, that 
Mr. C. Bower Ismay’s colt was likely to 
go through the season without defeat. 
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Many of the best judges pay great 
attention to the expression of horses’ 
faces. I remember years ago discussing 
this subject whilst riding about the 
Downs at Danebury one morning with 
Tom Cannon, when the famous jockey 
had between seventy and eighty horses 
in training, most of them his own. 
He caused a number of the string to 
_be lined up, and showed me one after 
another whose behaviour was much 
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one day announced that no more than 
7 to 2 had been laid against Craganour 
for the Derby, and if he had won the 
Union Jack Stakes it is probable that 
these absurdly short odds would have 
been still further curtailed. Frequently 
when an apparent certainty is beaten 
accurate knowledge of circumstances 
would show that his defeat was quietly 
anticipated by the owner of some other 
horse engaged. This was not so with 


what would have been anticipated from 
their countenances. Craganour does not 
come out of this ordeal well; his eye 
suggests mischief, if not vice, though his 
trainer, William Robinson, tells me that 
the colt is quite tractable with him. 
Indeed they seem to be on excellent 
terms, as some trainers are with their 
‘horses; Frank Hartigan for one. Every 
creature in the Weyhill stable appears to 
be fond of him. 

During the winter the sporting papers 
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regard to the Union Jack Stakes. Mr. 
Hulton sent his Gimcrack winner, 
Flippant, to Aintree in consequence of 
the belief that Craganour was to be 
started for a race next day, as had been 
originally intended. He had no idea 
that with a 7lb. advantage in the 
weights, Flippant having been ruled 
16 1b. below the other by the official 
handicapper, his colt could possibly win, 
and the other three seemed utterly 
hopeless. The defeat of Craganour alters 
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the whole complexion of affairs in 
connection with the classic races. When 
a horse has phenomenal speed it is 
always suspected that he may prove 
unable to stay. Many persons held 


strongly to the conviction that a mile 
would prove the utmost length of 
Craganour’s tether; and here he would 
not or could not win at this distance. 
Whether it was inability or disinclination 
is still, and until he runs for the Two 
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and it is most improbable that Craganour 
would have been sent to run unless his 
experienced trainer knew that he was 
sufficiently forward in condition to 
accomplish the task assigned to him. 
No one imagined that he would be at 
anything like his best so early in the 
season, because his preparation was 
being conducted with a view to the 
Two Thousand Guineas a month later, 
with the Derby to follow. Nevertheless 


Thousand Guineas a few days after this 
magazine is published will remain, a 
matter for controversy. His failure 
must, I think, assuredly be due to one 
cause or the other, the third explanation 
being that he was too backward in 
condition to beat those who were, with 
sound reason, estimated as his inferiors. 
The defeat of a colt who has been 
almost universally regarded as beyond 
question the best of his age is, of 
course, a serious blow to his reputation, 
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the plea of backwardness cannot, I think, 
be accepted, and so we come to the 
alternative that Craganour does not stay 
a mile or would not try todo so. I was 
inclined to fancy that there was a want 
of resolution in his finish; some good 
judges declared their inability to detect 
this. 

There was, indeed, a fourth suggestion, 
to the effect that in all the races he has 
won he has been in front all the way, 
and here Flippant made the running. 


| | 


Saxby, who rode the son of Desmond 
and Veneration II. in all the six events 
he contested last year, and was aware of 
the reason why he lost one of them by a 
head, has also been continually on the 
colt at exercise, and it is incredible that 
he can have made a mistake. There the 
matter remains ; in the course of a few 
days impressions will be confirmed or 
contradicted. If Craganour is a generous 
horse he does not look it: so much may be 
said. It seems possible that Lord Derby 
may have a good colt in Light Brigade, the 
son of Picton—who followed Spearmint 
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than Maycup, but in the Knowsley Plate 
at Liverpool he gave her 18 lb. and beat 
her easily by two lengths, a result which 
was far from anticipated. It is to be 
noted that Light Brigade had 7 st. 6 lb. 
in this Free Handicap, that having been 
the precise weight awarded in the race to 
King Edward’s Derby winner Minoru. 
* * * * * 

I happened to be dining with 
Sir Charles Assheton-Smith 
on the Monday after the 
Grand National. In the middle of 
dinner a telegram arrived from Mr. 
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home for the Derby of 1906—and 
Bridge of Sighs. He did not strike one as 
at all out of the common as a two-year-old, 
though he won a couple of valuable 
Nurseries, the first of them, however, in 
receipt of 21 lb. from the horse he beat 
by no more than three-parts of a length. 
He has made a marked improvement in 
appearance, and the official handicapper’s 
calculation that he was within a couple 
of pounds of 2 st. behind Craganour may 
turn out to be utterly wide of the mark. 
He was reckoned in the Free Handicap 
for Two-year-olds to be only 1 lb. better 


A FALL AT THE WATER-JUMP 


Robert Gore announcing that Covertcoat 
had arrived safely at Worthing on his 
way home to Findon, and that Jerry M. 
had been taken down to the station to 
meet him. Jubilation reigned in the 
district, and the procession back to the 
stable must have been a great spectacle ! 
It had been stated that Jerry M. had 
gone to take up his quarters at Vaynol, 
Sir Charles’ Welsh seat, but he was still 
in his old Sussex quarters. Their owner 
was, indeed, speculating as to what 
might have happened had both been 
able to run at Liverpool, where last 
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year’s winner would have been giving 
his successor 321b. I must confess to 
having been afraid that Covertcoat 
would fall, the notion being based on 
the fact that he had done so twice in his 
three attempts on the course last year, 
as also that the same fate had overtaken 
him in the Valentine Steeplechase the 
previous season. Thus, in four previous 
attempts he had only stood up once, 
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and a half: only the winner and Irish 
Mail completing the course without 
mishap. 

The inevitable speculations are rife as 
to what would have happened had the 
others stood up. Covertcoat won so 
easily, that is to say was so little 
distressed by his long journey, that it is 
difficult to believe he could have been 
beaten, though Ballyhackle carried the 


BLOODSTONE’S JOCKEY REMOUNTS 


which did not seem of good augury ? 
Since he ran in the spring he has been 
carefully and skilfully schooled by Kelly, 
one of the jockeys attached to Mr. Gore’s 


establishment, and the results were 
apparent. In Percy Woodland’s com- 
petent hands he jumped straight, never 
making the vestige of a mistake, or as 
the phrase goes “ putting a foot wrong ;” 
and, as usual, a great many feet were 
put wrong in the course of the four miles 


implicit confidence of his trainer and 
rider, Mr. Ussher, who has no superior 
as a judge. That Carsey would have 
done better had the weights not been 
raised 141b., so that he would have 
carried 11st. instead of 12st. is highly 
probable. But he might have run 
a great deal better without obliging 
Covertcoat to exert himself. 


* * * * 


* « 
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Everyone had been eager to see 
Shogun, and much disappoint- 
ment was expressed at Newbury on the 
Greenham Stakes day when a rumour 
went round to the effect that he might 
not start. His defeat would have been 
a disaster, and the question had arisen 
whether, seeing that he was still a good 
way from really fit, it was judicious to 
let him exert himself on the heavy 
ground ; for the going was very bad in 
spite of all the attention bestowed on 
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in which he won. Jameson, second, 
receiving only 3 Ib., is, I suspect, no more 
than barely “ useful’’ at the best, and 
I have always had doubts as to whether 
he would stay a mile. Still an Ormonde 
could not have done more than Shogun 
did. He has grown into a superb colt 
and accomplished his task altogether 
in a most business-like way. I think 
he will win the Derby. 


* * * 


FOOLHARDY COMES A CROPPER AT BECHER’S 


the course. I have stayed in the neigh- 
bourhood with my old friend John Porter, 
and know the extreme care with which 
he brings his long experience to bear on 
every detail. Finding Mr. Hulton, how- 
ever, I learned with much satisfaction 
that the colt was to run; and he beat his 
seven opponents in a canter. Nothing 
could have been more impressive—so 
far as it went. When it came to be 
considered what he had beaten the per- 
formance could not be looked upon as 
remarkable, except indeed from the style 


venti Of the many different sports and 

games each has its advocates 
GAMES 

and supporters who are often 
more or less intolerant of other pastimes. 
The bibliography of golf would make a 
huge volume by itself, comparatively 
short as is the period during which it 
has been so amazingly popular, the 
amazement arising from the circumstance 
that golf had been played for considerably 
over a century—very likely I am under- 
stating the period—before it ‘caught on.” 
The bibliography to which I have just 
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referred tends to show what that 
“ catching on ”’ means, and yet there are 
those who scornfully deride the idea that 
knocking about astationary ball can really 
be called a game. The golfer’s answer is, 
“Just let them try!’ So it is with all 
other sports and games, and I was not 
in the least surprised therefore that the 
article by Mr. E. B. Noel, ‘‘ The Case 
of Lawn Tennis in Public Schools,” 
published in the February number, 
should have brought letters of approval 
and of protest. The author is one of the 
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omitted to point out,” he says, “‘ the 
fact that lawn tennis is the only game 
open to most men after they have left 
school. Cricket takes an entire afternoon 
or longer ; racquets, squash, or any game 
of the same nature demands a special 
court, the cost of which is usually 
prohibitive. Therefore, the public school- 
boy or anyone else who belongs to the 
working community, plays lawn tennis in 
the summer evenings, for which very 
reason it is the most valuable game that 
he can learn at school. As to the 
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leading tennis players, players of the real 
tennis, that is to say, and I have reason 
to believe that he has been heard to 
speak disrespectfully of what he calls 
““pat ball,’’ otherwise lawn tennis, a 
game which experts at tennis proper are 
perhaps usually disposed somewhat to 
underrate: Here is a specimen of one 
of the letters of protest to which I have 
referred, coming from an officer in the 
Royal Navy, Lieutenant A. P. Foster, 
who dates from the Royal Naval 
Barracks, Chatham. ‘“ Mr. Noel has 


arguments that Mr. Noel is repeating to 
support cricket against lawn tennis, they 
seem to me beside the point. It has only 
been suggested, so far as my memory 
serves, that lawn tennis should be played 
in the Easter term, when there is no 
cricket. Mr. Noel’s defence of the lop- 
sided theory caps his article very fitly. 
On this principle every known game 
should be abandoned, as each one 
develops the muscles on one side at the 
expense of the other; but if Mr. Noel 
will consult a doctor he will learn from 
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him of a provision of nature called 
Sympathetic Development which will, no 
doubt, fill him with surprise.” This is 
somewhat sarcastic, but my sailor cor- 
respondent is evidently wrath at. Mr. 
Noel’s lack of appreciation of lawn tennis. 
The truth is that Mr. Noel is one of a 
multitude of sportsmen who would con- 
sider it lamentable if any summer game 
were so supported that its practice 
proved detrimental to the grandest game 
of all—cricket ; and I am inclined to think 
that the vast majority of readers will 
agree with him, even though they rate 
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deal with the game from different stand- 
points, Mr. P. F. Warner telling us what 
is to happen in the way of matches 
arranged, and Mr. H. S. Altham, the 
Surrey cricketer, dilating on the art 
of fielding, with critical comments on 
some of the most distinguished of 
contemporary fielders. The Polo Season 


is according to report to be specially 
brilliant, and Mr. Arthur W. Coaten gives 
his usual careful survey, the result of 
much conversation and correspondence 
with those whose names are best known 
The 


in connection with the game. 
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lawn tennis more highly than I happen 
to know Mr. Noel does himself. Lawn 
tennis, indeed, beyond all question brings 
out many of an athlete’s best qualities. 
The proverb that different people have 
different opinions applies powerfully to 
opinions about games. 


* * * * * 


It may certainly be said of 
the contents of the magazine 
this month that they are 
varied. It is true that I have included 
a couple of articles on cricket, to mark 
the beginning of the season, but they 
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magazine has been charged with some 
neglect of golf. This month there is an 
article descriptive of various links on the 
East coast. It may be specially 
commended to the attention of golfers 
who want to play and do not know where 
to spend their holidays. I have explained 
who Mr. Ernest Hjertberg is at the 
beginning of his paper on Athletic 
Training, the first of a series which will 
be continued for the next two or three 
months. His excellent methods have 
indicated to multitudes of students the 
road to victory, and now that the subject 
of preparation for the Olympic Games 
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begins to grow pressing, I am quite sure 
that Mr. Hjertbert’s advice must have 
most beneficial results. Less is known 
of croquet than its admirers are per- 
suaded should be known. Mr. G. F. 
Handel Elvey endeavours to show what 
the modern game is and why it is 
popular. Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard, 
explorer, cricketer, and novelist, all- 
round sportsman first of all, has been 
good enough to send me a_ paper 
about shooting on the coast of Scotland 
called ‘‘ Causamull Ducks.”’ Mrs. Stuart 
Menzies, whose essay on the Breaking 
of Sporting Dogs, a new occupation for 
ladies, was so much appreciated last 
month, puts the question, “Do Trout 
Think ?”’ and in answering it in the 
affirmative endeavours to prove how 
their thinking powers can nevertheless 
be rendered of no avail by the cunning 
angler. ‘“‘ The Problem of the Quail,” 
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by Mr. Frank Bonnett, examines a 
subject which recurs every shooting 
season—whether this sporting and succu- 
lent little bird cannot be enticed back to 
breed in the countryside. Miss Anne 
Topham, who is fortunate in obtaining 
permission to inspect Royal studs and 
riding schools in Germany—indeed the 
lady may be described as a persona grata 
at the German court—sends an article 
about the famous riding school in 
Hanover. The Then and Now series 
is continued with “ Racing” by Mr. 
Edward Moorhouse, whose two volumes 
“The Romance of the Derby ”’ are of 
such value to all interested in the 
Turf. Fiction in the number includes 
what I am sorry to say is the last of the 
“By the Brown Bog ”’ series, shortly to 
be published in book form by Messrs. 
Longman. 
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THEN AND NOW 


No. 5.—RACING 


BY EDWARD MOORHOUSE 


(The object of these «‘ Then and Now” articles is to show the changes which have taken place in 
the various sports and games; how they were practised in their early days, and how they have 


altered and developed.—Ep.) 


THE task the Editor has been kind 
enough to impose upon me is one 
bristling with difficulties. My predica- 
ment is equivalent to that of one who 
endeavours to get a quart of liquor into 
a pint pot. The Turf is a huge subject. 
Has it not furnished the Editor himself 
with material for more than one volume? 
Imagine, therefore, my perplexity when 
I find myself called upon to deal with 
the question within the narrow limits of 
a magazine article! The first problem 
to be solved is, Where shall I begin. 
“Then and Now.” The “‘ Now causes 
no anxiety; it is a definite period of 


time. But when was “ Then ” ? 


The history of racing carries us back 
to the days of the Tudors. It is on 
record that Queen Elizabeth attended a 
race meeting at Croydon. The monarchs 
of the Stuart dynasty, every one of 
them, from Charles I. to Anne, were very 
partial to the Turf. Queen Anne was 
lying on her death bed, even if she was 
not actually dead, when one of her horses 
won at York. The Charleses made 
Newmarket the great racing centre. 
Charles II. was particularly partial to 
the free and easy life he was able to live 
in the little town on the borders of 
Cambridgeshire and Suffolk. It was 
during his reign that the Turf was placed 
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on something like a systematic footing. 
Encouraged by the Sovereign the aris- 
tocracy began to associate themselves 
whole-heartedly with racing, and the 
nobles vied with each other in breeding 
speedy horses. 

What racing in those days was like 
we gather from particulars of a 
12st. Plate, instituted by Charles II. 
It was to be run at Newmarket on the 
New Round Course on the second 
Thursday in October “ for ever.’’ The 
articles governing this event are said to 
be preserved to this day in the archives 
of the Jockey Club. It was stipulated 
that every horse running in the race, 
which was decided in heats, should be 
led out between eleven and twelve o’clock 
in the forenoon and be ready to start by 
one o’clock the same day. Every horse 
was to have half-an-hour’s time to 
“rub”? between each heat; any of the 
judges might weigh any of the riders at 
the end of any of the heats. Ifa dispute 
arose concerning any matter not provided 
for in the articles, the question was to be 
referred to the noblemen and gentlemen 
present who were contributors to the 
plate ; but more especially to the judges. 
Any horse winning three heats was 
declared the winner of the Plate without 
being called upon to run “ the course.” 
The winner of the prize was required to 
hand to the Clerk of the Course twenty 
shillings, which was distributed to the 
poor of Newmarket, and also twenty 
shillings to the Clerk of the Race, 
who, for that scanty remuneration, was 
required ‘‘ to keep the course plain and 
free from cart roots.”’ For every horse 
a deposit of twenty shillings had to be 
made for every heat, and the winning 
horse took the money. The last horse of 
every heat had to pay the second horse’s 
stakes as well as his own. A horse that 
did not win one of the three heats was 
not permitted to the course.”’ 
The Clerk of the Race summoned the 
riders to start again at the end of half 
an hour “by the signal of drum, 
trumpet, or any other way, setting up 
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an hourglass for that purpose.” Serving- 

men and grooms were not permitted to 
ride. We may venture to assume that 
these, or similar, conditions applied to 
the majority of events in those early 
days. 

In 1669 the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
visited England, and Charles II. enter- 
tained him at Newmarket at the 
beginning of May. An account of this 
visit was written by a member of the 
Duke’s suite, and the original manuscript, 
which fills two big folic volumes, is 
preserved in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. An English translation was 
published in 1821, and from it Mr. J. P. 
Hoare made an extract which appears 
in that admirable work of his, ‘‘ The 
History of Newmarket, and Annals of 
the Turf.” From it we get an idea of 
the way in which the nobility and gentry 
who frequented Newmarket at that 
period spent their days. 

We read that Charles II. was met 
returning from a walk early in the 
morming, wearing a plain and simple 
country dress without any finery beyond 
the badges of the Order of St. George 
and of the Garter. A little later His 
Majesty and the Duke rode out into the 
country “to take the diversion of 
coursing hares in those naked and open 
plains.”” After mid-day dinner the King, 
with the Duke and Prince Rupert, went 
on horseback to a place a little from 
Newmarket and they amused themselves 
with a game of tennis. 

The following day coursing was again 
the pastime of the morning. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon the King and 
the Duke of York went from Newmarket 
“to see the horse races, and repaired to 
the place appointed to this sport, going 
to a certain spot which is nearly in the 
middle of the course, and there His 
Majesty stopped and amused himself 
with seeing my Lord Blandford and 
Lord Germain play at bowls.”’ The 
writer goes on to say: “ The race-course 
is a tract of ground in the neighbourhood 
of Newmarket, which, extending to the 
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distance of four miles over a spacious 
and level meadow, covered with very 
short grass, is marked out by tall wooden 
posts painted white. These point out 
the road that leads directly to the goal 
to which they are continued the whole 
way; they are placed at_ regular 
distances from one another, and the last 
is distinguished by a flag mounted upon 
it, to designate the termination of the 
course. The horses intended for this 


exercise, in order to render them more 
swift, are kept always girt that their 
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by the hand, and at a slow pace by the 
men who were to ride them, dressed in 
taffeta of different colours, that of 
Howard being white, and that of Elliot 
being green. When they reached the 
place where they were to start they 
mounted, and loosening the reins let the 
horses go, keeping them in at the 
beginning that they might not be too 
eager at first setting off, and their 
strength fail them in consequence at 
the more important part of the race. 
When they came to the station where 
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bellies may not drop and thereby inter- 
fere with the agility of their movements ; 
and when the time of the races draws 
near, they feed them with the greatest 
care, and very sparingly, giving them, 
for the most part, in order to keep them 
in full vigour, beverages composed of 
soaked bread and fresh eggs. 

“Two horses only started on this 
occasion, one belonging to Bernard 
Howard of Norfolk and the other to 
Sir Elliot. They left Newmarket 
saddled in a very simple and light 
manner, after the English fashion, led 
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the King and the Duke of York, with 
some lords and gentlemen of his 
Majesty’s court, were waiting on horse- 
back the latter set off after them at the 
utmost speed, which was scarcely inferior 
to that of the racehorses. Meanwhile, 
his Highness (the Duke) with his 
attendants and others at his court, 
stopping on horseback at a little distance 
from the goal, rode along the meadows 
waiting the arrival of the horses and of 
his Majesty, who came up close after 
them with a numerous train of gentlemen 
and ladies. 
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“As the King passed his Highness 
bowed, and immediately followed his 
Majesty to the goal, where trumpets 
and drums, which were in readiness for 
that purpose, sounded in praise of the 
conqueror, which was that of Sir —— 
Elliot. From the race ground his 
Majesty, being very much _ heated, 
adjourned to his house accompanied by 
his Highness, and by the greater part 
of the gentlemen who had come to see 
the race; and, having paid his compli- 
ments, his Highness departed, retiring 
to his own lodging that he might leave 
his Majesty at liberty, who, having 
rested a little, went out again on foot 
and took a walk through Newmarket, 
and to a short distance out of the town.” 

There we have a picturesque descrip- 
tion of a day at Newmarket in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. One 
wonders what would be said now if a 
day’s programme of racing at the Head- 
quarters of the Turf began and ended 
with one event, in which only two horses 
competed! I have heard a good deal of 
grumbling from people because there 
have only been six events in a 
programme. The description of the 
onlookers riding hacks is one which 
would have served till within com- 
paratively recent years. 

Less than forty years ago the last 
hundred yards or so of the course at 
Newmarket was marked off by means of 
stakes and rope, which were conveyed 
to the different finishing posts in a cart 
drawn by a donkey. This primitiveness 
has, of course, now been entirely dis- 
carded. The course at Newmarket has 
been thoroughly modernized, new and 
commodious stands have been erected 
both on the Rowley Mile (which is used 
at the Spring and Autumn meetings) 
and on the July Course, where the two 
Summer meetings are held. Nowadays 
by means of cheap trains and low charges 
of admission to the popular enclosures, 
every effort is made to attract the general 
public. The consequence is the New- 
market meetings are growing in favour. 
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At the same time, the attendances there 
do not, as a rule, attain big proportions. 
There are, however, two days in the year 
when the accommodation is taxed to 
the utmost—the days on which the two 
big Autumn Handicaps, the Cesarewitch 
and the Cambridgeshire, are decided. If 
those who were a power on the Turf fifty 
years ago could have returned to this 
mundane sphere and beheld the crowd 
which saw Warlingham win the Cesare- 
witch last October, they would assuredly 
have rubbed their eyes with amazement. 
Admiral Rous in his day greatly resented 
the appearance of the multitude on 
Newmarket Heath. In order to choke 
off intruders, as he regarded them, he 
would deliberately plan a programme so 
that each race should finish as far away 
as possible from the winning post of the 
preceding contest. This procedure was 
in no way displeasing to the habitués 
because, like the throng which witnessed 
the race described by the member of the 
Duke of Tuscany’s suite, they were all 
on horseback. The practice of riding 
home with the runners in a race was 
continued until about the middle of last 
century, when it was vetoed by the 
Jockey Club. On one occasion when the 
judge’s decision was called in question 
that official complained bitterly of the 
way in which his duties were rendered 
more difficult by the behaviour of the 
mounted gentry. “If,” he said, “ you 
want to know which horse finished first, 
it was one ridden by a tall gentleman in 
a white coat.” The said gentleman 
happened to be Lord George Bentinck ! 

Newmarket has undergone many great 
changes since the days of the Stuarts. 
Until well into the second half of the 
nineteenth century the racing set spent 
their nights in high gambling. Houses 
are pointed out now where this gaming 
used to take place, and many sensational 
stories are told of the fortunes won and 
lost. Cock-fighting and prize-fights were 
a part of the recognised diversions 
indulged in during race weeks, and they 
were literally race ‘‘ weeks” in those 
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days, for racing would begin on a 
Monday and continue until the Saturday 
—sometimes even until the following 
Monday. The regular programme was 
always extended by the inclusion of a 
series of matches, and it was no unusual 
thing to have twelve or fourteen contests 
in the course of an afternoon. There are 
sportsmen still living who look back to 
that period with a feeling of regret. 
When they compare those times with 
the present, the comparison is not, they 
will tell you, in favour of the latter. The 
chances are, however, that if we were to 
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In 1740 an Act of Parliament was passed 
which, inter alia, stipulated that every 
horse which ran “ for a plate, prize, sum 
of money, or other thing,” must be truly 
and bona fide the property of the person 
who entered, started, or ran it; that no 
person should enter and start more than 
one horse in any one race; and that no 
race should be of less value than £50. 
It was, however, provided that horses 
might run for any sum at Newmarket, 
and at Black-Hambleton, in Yorkshire, 
without incurring any penalty. All 
entrance fees were to be paid to the horse 
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From a Sketch by John Flatman 


revert to the practice in vogue in the 
days of our grandfathers the modern 
sportsman would raise a howl of protest. 

As everybody knows, the Turf in Great 
Britain is controlled by the Jockey Club, 
whose word is law and whose power is 
practically unlimited in regard to all 
matters pertaining to racing. The Club 
was founded about the year 1750, and 
its members at once began to take charge 
of racing at Newmarket. Many long 
years were, however. to elapse before 
its authority was universally acknow- 
ledged. In its early days racing was to 
some extent governed by statute law. 
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that finished second. The general rules 
under which racing was conducted in 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
were those published in Pond’s Kalendar 
in 1751. According to these rules 
horses at that time took their ages 
from May Day. Crossing and jostling 
were allowed in matches if there was no 
agreement to the contrary. The majority 
of the rules, however, referred to betting. 

The rule with regard to the age of 
horses continued in force until the end 
of the year 1833. In April of that year 
the Jockey Club decided that ‘ from 
and after the end of the year 1833 
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horses shall be considered at Newmarket 
as taking their ages from January Ist 
instead of May Ist. With respect to 
other places they will be considered as 
taking their ages from May Ist until 
the stewards of those races shall order 
otherwise.”’ It will be gathered, there- 
fore, that at that time the Jockey Club 
did not pretend to exercise supreme 
authority beyond the confines of New- 
market. It was during the ensuing 
twenty years or so that the Club 
gradually extended its dominion. The 
enlargement of its authority was 
obviously to the advantage of racing, 
for it must have been extremely in- 
convenient and confusing to owners of 
horses and their trainers to be racing 
under different sets of rules from week 
to week. Only last year Australian 
sportsmen adopted a new set of rules 
applicable to every State in the Common- 
wealth. Previously the Jockey Club of 
each State had had its own set of rules, 
and the variations were a frequent cause 
of dispute and annoyance. The Jockey 
Club, according to Mr. Robert Black, 
author of ‘‘ The Jockey Club and its 
Founders,” first made its own set of 
rules in 1803. From time to time these 
underwent change and revision, until in 
1857 a committee was appointed to 
frame a new set. The fresh rules came 
into operation in 1858, and superseded 
all rules hitherto in force in Great 
Britain. There was another revision in 
1876, and yet another in 1890. The 
latter, which have been varied and 
improved from time to time, are still in 
vogue. It was in 1842 that the Jockey 
Club decided that it would henceforth 
take no cognisance of any disputes or 
claims in respect to bets. It is universally 
recognised that the Jockey Club exercises 
its tremendous power in a wise and 
beneficent way. A self-appointed and 
aristocratic body, it would be impossible 
to conceive a corporation more capable 
of administering the affairs of the Turf. 
It enjoys the absolute confidence of the 
public, as well as of all those who are 
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more intimately associated with racing. 

If we go back a hundred years it is 
interesting to note the way in which 
race-meetings were scattered all over the 
country. In the Racing Calendar of 1813 
particulars are given of fifty-five meetings 
in England which are no longer in 
existence. Those were the days when 
travelling facilities were very limited. 
The public could not be expected to 
wander far from their homes in order to 
indulge in the delights and excitement 
of horse-racing. The simpler plan was, 
therefore, to walk the horses from 
meeting to meeting. Most of the 
meetings were arranged in circuits, and 
in this way the convenience of owners 
and trainers was very largely met. The 
late Thomas Coleman, a_ well-known 
trainer in his day, said, referring to 
racing in the early years of the nineteenth 
century: “In those days horses had to 
travel the roads to the different meetings, 
and we generally got to the place a day 
or two before the races commenced. We 
enjoyed a bit of fun in one way or 
another, and set the different towns 
alive. They liked the sight of racehorses 
and racing people, for their best harvest 
was at the time of the meetings. It was 
usual for the owner of every winner to 
spend a guinea at the hotel the horse 
stayed at. The landlord in any case 
always charged it in the bill—‘ liquor 
a guinea.’ ”’ 

In the description that has been 
handed down of Priam’s journey from 
Newmarket to Epsom in 1830, the year 
he won the Derby, we get an idea of the 
difficulties which trainers had to over- 
come in the pre-railway era. With four 
companions Priam left Newmarket at 
four o’clock in the morning of the Friday 
week before Derby day. Will Chifney, 
who owned the horse, riding his pony, 
caught them up before they had reached 
Newport, twenty-one miles away. On 
the second day Chifney walked by the 
side of his horse all the way to the Cock 
at Epping, where the second night was 
spent. Priam was an object of great 
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interest in all the villages through which 
he passed. His fame had been noised 
abroad, and the wayside innkeepers 
were on the lookout for him. The 
journey was resumed on the Sunday 
morning, and before church was over 
the procession had passed down Picca- 
dilly and reached some stables near the 
top of Sloane Street. During the 


afternoon Priam held quite a reception 
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and a horse trained at Newmarket can 
race at a meeting a hundred miles 
distant without spending a night away 
from home. In the walking era many a 
horse was kept fit by travelling along the 
road from meeting to meeting. Strange 
as it may seem, however, horses can 
actually improve their form during a 
railway journey. A case in point is 
Pretty Polly. Three days before she ran 
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in his stall. On the Monday the walk 
was continued, and in due course Priam 
reached Mickleham Downs, and there 
had nine clear days in which to complete 
his preparation for the Derby. 
Nowadays, of course, a Derby horse 
can, and usually does, remain at home 
until the day before the race. In no 
respect, indeed, has there been a greater 
change than that of ‘‘ travelling ’’ horses. 
Many owners have their own horse-boxes, 


her first race, at Sandown Park, as a 
two-year-old, she was tried with her 
stable companion Delaunay. In the 
trial Delaunay, who had already won a 
race or two, gave her a lot of weight 
but was only beaten a head or a neck. 
The day Pretty Polly travelled to 
Sandown happened to be a very sultry 
one, and en route the filly sweated 
profusely, a thing she had never done 
before. She won her race with ludicrous 
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ease, and her trainer, Mr. P. P. Gilpin, 
has always contended that the sweating 
during the journey from Newmarket 
improved her at least 10 lb. 

A race meeting in the present day is 
a very business-like affair. A hundred 
years ago there was, however, a good 
deal of the picnic element about the 
proceedings. When Gustavus won the 
Derby in 1821, the contest was decided 
under considerable difficulties. We of 
this generation, familiar with the double 
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people used to adjourn to the town, but 
the majority were content with the 
provender and liquid refreshment they 
were able to obtain at the booths on the 
course. ‘‘ The Druid” tells us that 
as a consequence the subsequent pro- 
ceedings were generally carried through 
in ‘a very vinous mist.” In 1821, 
however, the crowd got out of hand 
while the Derby itself was being run, 
and surged on to the race track. Sam 
Day, who rode Gustavus, afterwards 
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line of rails, right away from Tattenham 
Corner to the Winning Post, and with 
the long row of policemen ensuring an 
absolutely clear course, find it difficult 
to appreciate the haphazard methods of 
keeping order which obtained in those 
far-off days. The Derby was then 
decided about half-past one in the 
afternoon. After it was over the Royal 
party would move off to Headley to 
lunch with Mr. Ladbroke, the banker. 
During their absence the public regaled 
themselves according to taste. Many 


declared that Reginald (the horse who 
finished second) and his own mount, all 
the way from Tattenham Corner, “‘wound 
in and out, for all the world like a dog at 
a fair.” 

At that time, too, the racing itself was 
not the only attraction provided. In 
1822 the Duke of York’s Moses won the 
Derby, Thomas Coleman, to whom 
reference has already been made, tells 
us that after the races there was a 
prize-fight between a Jew named Moses. 
and another, both professional fighting 
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men. They met in the hollow near the 
old Two-mile Post. The Duke of York 
himself was one of the spectators, and 
appeared greatly to enjoy the fight. As 
round succeeded round those by the ring 
called out, ‘‘ Well done, Moses,’ ‘‘ Go 
it again, Moses.”” His Royal Highness 


seemed pleased at the sound of the word, 
cast up his head and, as was his wont, 
gave a sort of puff with his mouth. 
Cocking was also a diversion fre- 
quently associated with race meetings. 
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27 to 15. Other mains were fought at 
Nantwich, Lancaster, Preston, Stamford, 
and Ormskirk. That at Nantwich 
extended over four days and that at 
Preston over five days. 

The remarkable progress which the 
Turf has made can perhaps best be 
shown by statistics relating to the values 
of stakes competed for. It is not possible 
to compare the totals of recent years 
with those of a century or more ago, 
because the probability is that the 
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Three pages of the Racing Calendar for 
1813 are filled with particulars of mains. 
There was one at Newton, near 
Manchester, between the Earl of Derby, 
who founded the Derby and the Oaks, 
and R. Legh, Esq., for ten guineas a 
battle and 200 the main. It was, we 
are told, won by his lordship. At 
Manchester during the race week a main 
was fought between the gentlemen of 
Lancashire and those of Nottingham- 
shire, and it was won by the latter by 


returns in the earlier volumes of the 
Calendar were not complete. Although 
the Calendar has since 1774 been more 
or less the official organ of the Jockey 
Club, that being the year in which it 
became associated with the name of 
Weatherby, it has already been pointed 
out that many decades were still to 
elapse before the control of the Jockey 
Club was universally acknowledged, and 
until that complete acknowledgment 
Clerks of Courses would not presumably 
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feel themselves under the necessity of 
making returns to the secretary of the 
Club. We can, however, obtain a very 
good idea of the change that has taken 
place by comparing the value of the 
Derby in its earlier years with its value 
at the present time. The first Derby, 
run in 1780, and won by Sir Charles 
Bunbury’s Diomed, was worth 1,015 
guineas. That was about the average 
value of the race for twenty years or so, 
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there has been a pronounced increase in 
the value of stakes. In the eighties the 
Sandown Park Executive startled the 
racing world by instituting the Eclipse 
Stakes of the guaranteed value of £10,000. 
The success which attended that bold 
venture brought into the field many 
imitators, among whom the Jockey 
Club itself was numbered. Manchester, 
Leicester, and Kempton all followed 
suit, but the experiment was not in 


although in 1792, when Lord Grosvenor’s 
John Bull was the winner, the owner took 
only 795 guineas. In 1826 the race 
was worth £1,800. The following 
year the value jumped to £2,800. In 
1831 it was worth £3,000, and eight 
years later the fourth thousand was 
reached. By 1866 the amount paid to 
the winner had increased to £7,350, and 
to this day that figure stands as a record. 
During the last quarter of a century 


A FREQUENT OCCURRENCE AT THE GATE 
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every case the success anticipated. At 
the present time only two of these 
mammoth prizes survive—the Eclipse 
and the Jockey Club Stakes. Other big 
prizes have, however, from time to time 
been established, such as the National 
Produce Stakes, for two-year-olds, at 
Sandown Park, the Imperial Stakes, also 
for two-year-olds, at Kempton; and 
nowadays we have handicaps worth 
£3,000, both the Manchester Cup and 
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the Kempton “ Jubilee’ being of that 
value. The consequence is that whereas 
in 1874 the total value of prizes to be 
won on the Turf in England was £306,958, 
the amount last year had grown to 
£505,987, the round half-million being 
then exceeded for the first time. It is 
perhaps worth while noting that of last 
year’s aggregate £161,875 went to the 
winners of weight-for-age races for three- 
year-olds and upwards, and £145,459 to 
two-year-olds. 

One very natural consequence of this 
increase in the value of stakes has been 
a corresponding increase in stallion fees. 
A hundred years ago the two stallions 
commanding the highest fees were Waxy 
and Walton, who were both standing at 
25 guineas. Orville, Selim, Soothsayer 
and Gohanna were at 20 guineas each. 
Indeed, at that time a Derby winner 
seldom commanded more than 10 guineas. 
In the present day a very moderate 
handicap horse will start his career at the 
stud at a fee of 9 guineas, and we have 
had St. Simon standing at 500 guineas, 
a fee which is also being charged for 
the services of the Derby winner Rock 
Sand, who stands in France. William the 
Third, at Welbeck, is at 400 guineas, and 
so too is Sundridge over in France. Fees 
of 200, 250, and 300 guineas are quite 
usual. The increase in the value of stakes 
has also resulted in the great enhance- 
ment of the value of yearlings and 
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bloodstock generally. There have, how- 
ever, been other causes at work, 
notably the demand for British-bred 
stock in all parts of the world, particu- 
larly in Argentina, whither in recent 
years several high-class stallions, bought 
for £20,000 or £30,000, have gone. 

Although my subject is very far from 
being exhausted, I must here bring this 
article to an end. There are many other 
features which I had intended to touch 
upon, such, for instance, as the change 
that has taken place in the status of 
trainers and jockeys. This of itself would 
form a topic for an article. Then, again, 
there is the influence which the institu- 
tion of the Park Meetings has had on the 
sport, an influence which can hardly be 
exaggerated. These meetings have, in 
fact, revolutionized racing. By the 
elimination to a very great extent of the 
undesirable following with which the old- 
fashioned open meetings were afflicted, 
it has been made possible for ladies to 
participate in the sport, and there can be 
no doubt that in every way the Turf has 
benefited by the inauguration of enclosed 
meetings. But this again is a phase of 
my subject which would require a good 
deal of space if it were to obtain full 
justice. Conscious, therefore, as I am 
that I have left unsaid much that might 
and should have been told, I leave the 
story as it stands, regretting its incom- 
pleteness and imperfections. 
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Being some episodes in the life of an Irish D.I. 
BY L.P.Y. AND H.E.M. 
VIII—GONE AWA—AY! 


BREAKFAST at the McNulty’s of Logboy 
Castle is a serious business, and one not 
to be undertaken lightly, as Mr. McNulty 
regarded all meals as a kind of sacred 
rite, to trifle with which would almost 
amount to sacrilege. It was therefore 
with considerable trepidation that I 
entered the sombre old dining room one 
morning fully ten minutes after the last 
boom of the great gong had droned into 
silence among the rafters of the hall, 
and I steered whole-heartedly for Mrs. 
Jimmy Barry-Lushington, hoping to find 
shelter behind her ponderous figure from 
the cold glare of Mr. McNulty’s hawklike 
eye. 

The McNulty’s are one of those 
families generally described by the 
country people as “‘ none of your new- 
found-outs, but some of the rale ould 
stock, God be good to them.” Their 
income, however, never equal to their 
position in the county, had _ steadily 
declined with the value of their land, 
and the present head of the family only 
just managed to keep up the place by 
farming his own land—not very success- 
fully, it is true, for he doggedly refused 
to move with the times, and was often 
heard to declare forcibly that he “‘ took 
no stock in these new-fangled notions, 
but what was good enough for his father 
and his father’s father before him was 
good enough for him and his sons.” 
Perhaps it was this trait that endeared 
him so to his tenants, for the Irish 
peasant is still probably the most 
conservative being on the face of the 
earth. 

Mr. McNulty prided himself on keeping 
up all the old customs, and it seemed to 
me as I gazed round the dimly-lit 
dining-room, whose dark oak panelling 
was almost completely hidden by count- 
less suits of armour and many magnifi- 
cent heads, that I had stepped back into 


another century and that powder and 
patches would have been more in keeping 
with the scene and with my host than 
the rough tweeds which we _ were 
wearing. Mr. McNulty looked a typical 
specimen of the old semi-regal Irish 
landlord as he sat at the head of the 
long dining-table with the ruddy gleams 
of the great log fire playing upon him 
and showing up rather cruelly the 
ravages which time and whiskey—for, 
as he said himself, ‘‘ he was born with a 
tumbler in his hand ’’—had made upon 
what had once evidently been a magnifi- 
cent figure of a man. Even now, bent 
and trembling as he was, there was a fire 
in his eye and a general masterfulness in 
his manner which brought a vivid picture 
before me of the man who, fifty years 
before, had cleared on his famous grey 
horse two stone walls with a yawning 
quarry between them, a place known to 
this day as “‘ McNulty’s Leap.” 


I was just congratulating myself on 
my undeserved success in slipping in 
unobserved, when my host looked up 
from a whispered conversation with 
Major Carstairs, while the whole table 
lulled into silence as people generally did 
when the Master of Logboy wished to 
make himself heard. 


“Our friend Trevor,’ he remarked, 
bluffly, but with an underlying current 
of annoyance in his voice, “ evidently 
means to enjoy his last day of freedom 
to the full. I hope your sister will take 
him better in hand, Fossy, and make 
him mend his ways. When I married 
first, my wife also used to begin to think 
about getting up when the gong went. 
She’s extraordinarily punctual now,” he 
added, grimly, his eye resting on the 
colourless little woman who had once 
been the most sought-after girl in the 
county, but who now occupied a more 
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subservient position than any maid in 
her hard old husband’s household. 

“You’ve got it in the neck that time, 
Hugh, me boy,” chuckled Mrs. Jimmy, 
digging me in the ribs; “ there’s nothin’ 
the old man hates as much as un- 
punctuality. I’d advise you to give him 
plenty of sea room and not run foul of 
him for the rest of this day.” 

“He’s in the deuce of a temper any- 
way this morning,’’ whispered Fossy 
O’Hara; “isn’t he after givin’ me the 
divil’s own talking to because Phil 
wouldn’t come over to-day ? I told him 
it was the day before her weddin’, but 
nothin’ I could say would pacify him. 
The truth is that his nerves are all gone 
to pieces, for he has far more on this 
coursin’ match than he can afford to 
lose, and that’s a rare good dog of 
Lester’s too.”’ 

“Well, if he’s anything like his owner 
I’d say he was a rotten bad one,” grunted 
Mrs. Jimmy, glancing with obvious 
dislike at the tall, well-groomed figure of 
Captain Lester, deep in conversation at 
the other end of the table with Gladys 
Hardinge, who had not been long in 
consoling herself for the loss of her old 
admirer—Fossy, now a much-married 
man. 

“IT can’t stand that man,’ went on 
Mrs. Jimmy, “ and for a hundred pound 
I wouldn’t have him beat poor old 
George. I don’t think he will either, 
though. His may be a good enough dog 
for a couple of courses over smooth 
goin,’ but he doesn’t look as if he’d stand 
much of a gruelling on a bog. And old 
Maid of the Mist only begins to get 
loosened by about the third gallop, so 
considerin’ it’s to be the best of five 
courses my moncy goes against Lester.”’ 

Looking more closely at Mr. McNulty 
I saw that Fossy was right, and that his 
nerves were indeed all on edge. Many 
little things about him showed it, his 
overloud laughter and noisy conversation 
varied by intervals of moody silence, 
during which he crumbled a piece of dry 
toast and shifted restlessly in his chair. 
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Great excitement had reigned in the 
neighbourhood for the past few weeks 
over this coursing match which we were 
all assembled to see decided to-day. 
The rights of the story or the amount of 
the stakes nobody knew definitely, but 
it was commonly rumoured that Mr. 
McNulty had been very far gone indeed 
in his cups when he had challenged 
Captain Lester’s famous greyhound 
Lily of Killarney to a match of five 
courses, to be run off in the same day; 
and it was even whispered that the fate 
of Logboy Castle itself hung on the result. 


“ The Lily,” was a hound well-known 
in the coursing world at the time as one 
who took a lot of beating even in the 
best of company, and the only thing Mr. 
McNulty had to match against her was 
an old hound of his called Maid of the 
Mist, who had never been seen in the 
slips at any public meeting, and who 
was thought to have very little chance 
against Lester’s crack, as indeed the 
betting showed, for three to one had 
been freely offered against the ‘‘ Maid ”’ 
for the past few days. 

I was just about to follow Mrs. Jimmy 
out of the room when Fossy pulled me 
back into my chair. 

“Take my tip, Trevor,” he whispered, 
“and stoke in a real good breakfast, for 
the divil a bite or sup more you'll get 
till dinner to-night. McNulty doesn’t 
hold with lunch at all. Last year when 
I was shootin’ with him he caught young ~ 
Charlie behind a rock munchin’ a packet 
of sandwiches, an’ begad he never asked 
him inside the house since.” 


I took Fossy’s advice and another 
plate of ham, and at last we wandered 
out towards the hall. 

“By Jove,” grunted Fossy, lighting 
a cigarette, “‘ I’m damn glad Gwen took 
the notion to stay at home to-day to see 
after Phil’s toggery! She has me cut 
down to five cigarettes a day now, an’ 
I’m dead for the want of them. But I'll 
take me oath I’ll make up for lost time 
now, while I have the chance. It’s 
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yourself that’ll know what it is to be 
bullied after to-morrow, old buck.”’ 

Half the country-side seemed to be 
gathered on the lawn, eagerly awaiting 
our appearance and discussing the 
chances of the dogs with fierce partisan- 
ship. 

“ Arrah, what chance would the poor 
ould ‘ Maid ’ have agin a rale professional 
dog like the Captin’s? I'll shtake you 
the price of that red heifer I bought in 
Cahirciveen last week that she has the 
first four courses shwep off her,” declared 
a big countryman as he carefully corked 
up the black bottle which contained his 
breakfast and lunch. 

“Well, mebbe she might and agin she 
mightn’t,” returned a neighbour, deliber- 
ately ; “‘ the Captin’s is a good lump of 
a dog I’ll not deny over aisy ground and 
afther wan of them pet hares, but let 
ye wait till she’s afther a couple of 
twishts with thim long-legged divils on 
the bog an’ she mightn’t be so fresh in 
herself.” 

“ Ay, indeed,” chimed in a third, ‘ an’ 
the ould ‘ Maid’ is as crabbed as yerself, 
Michael, an’ very near as ould, an’ sure 
she’s as soople as a salmon yet.” 

“Well, Mulqueen, how’s the dog?” 
asked Mr. McNulty sharply as he came 
out on the steps, his teeth gripped hard 
on the stem of his pipe. 

“Never betther, your honour; she’s 
just afther a great breakfast, an’ faith 
tis herself that knows well there’s work 
before her.” 

‘“Well, let’s make a start,’ and 
McNulty moved towards the yard, the 
crowd surging in behind, their voices 
lifted in a confused babel which I 
gathered was in the main invoking the 
blessing of the Saints on the Maid of 
the Mist. 

“‘ The Maid ”’ herself we found standing 
soberly in the yard receiving the finishing 
touches of her toilet from Timsy, who, 
bending over her cloth in hand, rubbed 
and kneaded every muscle with the 
tender care of an expert. 

“‘ Begob, but she’s fit to run for her 
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life this blessed minute, Masther Fossy,”’ 
whispered Timsy, straightening. ‘‘ Let 
ye clap the shirts off your back on her, 
for I’m telling ye she'll make a hare 
of that long-legged divil over there,” 
pointing to the “ Lily,’ who was being 
led out by her trainer. I confess, how- 
ever, that for once I mistrusted Timsy, 
when I compared the beautiful raking 
lines of the brindled “Lily” to the 
coarser-built but more intelligent looking 
Maid of the Mist, who looked all over 
a typical poacher’s dog, well able to kill 
in her own unorthodox way any hare 
that ever ran, but quite unfit to go into 
the slips against a racing crack. 

We were through the avenue gate by 
now and splashing down a muddy 
bohireen towards a great stretch of bog 
on the edge of which another large crowd 
was gathered. 

“ Begad, the entire countryside seems 
to be out to-day,” remarked Fossy. 

“* Ay, indeed, your honour,’’ answered 
Timsy, “‘ there’s a great fall of mountainy 
men down to see the spoort, an’ sure 
every copper in the barony is planked 
on the ould ‘ Maid,’ the Saints be kind 
to her chance!” 

The dogs were put into slips now and 
we moved forward in a long line down 
which one could hear the tense excite- 
ment ripple whenever it passed over a 
likely spot. 

Suddenly a wild yell of “ Mark!” from 
the left of the line and a big hare came 
swinging down towards us only to wheel 
again when she saw there was no way 
through. Timsy ran some ten yards and 
then slipped them most beautifully to- 
gether, the “ Lily ” going out of slips with 
the irresistible dash of a cup winner and 
coming in on her hare effected the first 
turn, the poor “Maid” lamentably 
behind. It was Lester’s course from 
start to finish, the ‘‘ Maid”’ never once 
getting in on the hare, and after turning 
her eight times the “Lily” made a 
beautiful kill. Nevertheless the course 
had been a gruelling one and the “‘Lily’s’’ 
flanks were obviously heaving while 
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McNulty’s dog came tranquilly back as 
fresh as when she started. The second 
hare was found about ten minutes later 
and the course was almost a repetition 
of the first, though the hare was a bad 
one and was only turned twice before 
the kill, the “ Maid” never getting a 
show at all. 

The faces of the country people were 
blank and Timsy was muttering weird 
oaths as the dogs were brought back 
to slips. 

“Care to double that bet?” asked 
Lester, insolently, and my heart went 
out to poor old McNulty, who, though 
his face was drawn and grey never once 
betrayed a sign of the despair which 
must have been settling on him at that 
moment. One of the best of the old 
types was Mr. McNulty. 

“Musha, but that pullet’s cacklin’ 
mighty loud an’ the egg not laid at all 
yet,” muttered Timsy. ‘St. Anthony 
send us a good hare this time, and there’s 
no knowin’ what way things might go.” 

And the hare was a good one, one of 
the very best I have ever seen. Never 
again in my life do I hope to witness such 
a run as that third course in the match 
between Mr. McNulty and Captain 
Lester. At first the “ Lily” got in and 
stayed there, making the first four turns, 
but that hare had no intention of going 
under easily, and gradually the “‘ Maid” 
got to work and began to score herself. 

“Begob, the brindle’s bet out!” 
roared the crowd. ‘‘ Two to wan on the 
Maid of the Mist yelled a _ bookie 
beside me; and indeed it was obvious 
that Lester’s dog, unaccustomed to the 
rough going, was beginning to give in. 

Gradually the hare drew away and 
soon the black was alone with her, the 
brindle labouring in the rear hopelessly 
beaten. 

In vain did Lester and his trainer 
endeavour to call her back; she was 
game as a pebble and struggled grimly 
on. Meanwhile spellbound, we watched 
the most wonderful piece of work I have 
ever seen a greyhound do. I venture 
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to say that that hare would have beaten 
any two ordinary dogs; but the Maid 
of the Mist, real old poacher that she 
was, stuck to her quietly, apparently 
without strain or exertion, and gradually 
wore her down, till suddenly she dived 
in to wrench and kill with a scientific 
chop, and that without showing any 
signs of distress, while the “ Lily” lay 
stretched out and struggling horribly for 
her wind. 

“Six to four on the black for the 
match!’’ roared the bookies. ‘‘ Begob, 
the Masther was not such a fool at all 
when he made that bet,” said a voice 
behind me. “ Yerra, ’tis bewitched that 
dog is; divil such a run ever I saw.” 

“Bewitched maryah,” said Timsy, 
contemptuously, ‘‘ didn’t we know well 
allthe time that we had the batin’ of that 
ould bag of bones? Wan more good 
turn now is all I’ll ask from St. Anthony, 
an’ that is may he send us another hare 
quick, an’ if she’s but a quarther as good 
as the last she’ll do! ” 

And certainly McNulty’s luck was in 
that day, for another hare was started 
within five minutes. The “ Lily,” with 
the pluck of breeding, was again first out 
of slips and actually made the first turn; 
but she was too done to hold her place, 
and the black quietly edged up and set 
to work to score. The hare was a bad, 
weak one, however, twisting every 
moment and refusing to run straight. 
Suddenly the black dived in to kill, but 
only managed to wrench, and then the 
brindle made one magnificent effort 
which might have scored the kill for her 
but for a treacherous little boghole 
which caught her foot and, at the pace 
she was going, she turned three 
somersaults while the black quietly ran 
in and ended it. 

“Tis all over now bar the shoutin’ ”’ 
cried Timsy, running forward. He was 
right, for when we topped the rise we 
saw the Lily of Killarney floundering 
helplessly in the hollow below us. Grand 
old sportsman that he was, there were 
tears in Mr. McNulty’s eyes as he turned. 
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“Timsy,” he cried, thickly, “ run 
across quick to Tom Quinn’s for 
the loan of a gun. She’ll never run again 
—her back’s broken. Lester,’’ he went 
on, choking, “ I’d sooner have lost than 
won like this, for a gamer dog I never 
clapped my eyes on.” 

But Lester’s face was white with rage, 
and with hardly a glance at the plucky 
beast that had striven for him even to 
the death, and with the curtest of nods 
to McNulty, he turned on his heel and 
walked away. 

“‘ Didn’t I always say there was a bad 
dhrop in that fellow?’ came Timsy’s 
penetrating tones, and I knew by the 
quickening of Lester’s step and by the 
shake ot his shoulders that he had heard, 
and I was glad. 

A few minutes later the report ofa gun 
marked the end of things for the gallant 
brindle, and McNulty, shaking himself 
free from the congratulations of the 
crowd, soon arranged an impromptu 
sweepstake for the country people’s dogs. 
Hares were plentiful and sport was good, 
and they were still at it when I wandered 
away. The eve of marriage is a solemn 
occasion, and I wanted to be alone to 
think of Phil and the future. Aimlessly 
I wandered on, heedless of where I was 
going until the well-known voice of old 
Shaun Claragh roused me from my 
reverie. 

“Arrah, an’ be all that’s lucky an’ is 
that yourself, Masther Hugh?” he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ come in, come in, let ye 
and have a sup of tea an’ a cut of soda 
cake. There’s some wan within that ye 
might be wantin’ to see. 

“Phil!’”’ I cried, as entered, 
astonished to see her sitting in front of 
the turf fire quietly sipping tea and 
running her hand through the golden 
curls of Shaun’s pretty little grandson. 

“Yes, Hugh,” she answered, smiling 
at my astonishment, “I felt that I 
couldn’t stand any more talk about 
clothes, so I slipped quietly down here 
to have tea with Shaun and to get his 
good wishes.”’ 
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“Ay, an’ them indeed ye have, Miss 
Phil,” said the old man, gravely “‘ an’ the 
blessin’ of God be on ye both, for a finer 
couple never I saw than you an’ Masther 
Hugh.” 

He handed me a cup of tea and a slice 
of beautiful crisp soda bread, then lighted 
his pipe, and folding his arms, began in 
that meditative monotone I had learned 
to know so well. 

“Oh, glory be to God, when I look at 
the two of yez sittin’ there so full of 
kindness for one another it brings me 
back to the days when I was a bit of a 
gossoon an’ the great doings we had at 
the marryin’ of Miss Jane, Corney 
O’Brien’s sister. Oh, but them was the 
quare doin’s an’ the great times. Sure 
tis early yet. Make yourselves at home 
an’ [ tell you. 

“* Miss Jane was the last of the O’Brien 
sisters, the others, the craythurs, dyin’ 
young and leaving their bit of money to 
Miss Jane, so she was stuffed full of it 
and she was never the sort to fritter it 
away payin’ her debts, though she was 
that big-hearted all the time, she’d give 
you the very shift off of her back. Never 
you fear, Corney the old lad was civil 
as new milk to her, for, though a fine 
figure of a woman, Miss Jane was a bit 
long in the tooth and niver wan for the 
men. All she cared was to be ridin’ 
every mad divil of a horse in the three 
counties. Sure enough, and she a slip 
of a girl, she raced agin the best rider in 
the south, four mile as the crow flies, 
for a hundert pound a side—aye, and 
won it, too, by the same token. And she 
druv her own grand yallow coach with 
four coal-black thoroughbreds to ivery 
race in the country. And no matther 
what humour she took Corney darn’t 
say ‘No’ to her for fear she wouldn’t 
lave him the bit of money. But faith, 
wan fine day Miss Jane took the breath 
out of Corney by announcin’, cool and 
clever, that she’d made up her mind to 
get married ! 

“*Ts it you ?’ said Corney, ‘ an ould 
girl like you that it’s time for Death to 
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be pickin’ at ? 
ways ?” says he. 

““* Well,’ says Miss Jane, ‘ not to say 
it twice, it’s the O’Driscoll himself!’ 
And with that if there wasn’t melia 
murdher what matter for the O’Briens 
and O’Driscolls were sworn foes time 
out o’ mind; but Miss Jane didn’t care 
a sthraw for all Corney’s leppin’ and 
hicin’, ‘twas high time to be windin’ 
up them ould factions, and she was the 
wan to it, she said, jeerin’ and strippin’ 
the teeth at Corney. 

“ Howsomdever, when the day came, 
she ordered out the coach and the four 
black horses and, dhressed out in white, 
sat up on the coach and druv at full pelt 
to the church doors, with Myles the 
Slasher, Miss Jane’s own body servant, 
all in scarlet sittin’ up behind, blowing a 
great horn fit to bust himself. But 
Corney pulled down all the blinds at 
Lisgranagh and made as though Miss 
Jane was dead. But all the three parishes 
wint to the weddin’ an’ ’twas the grandest 
sight you iver saw or will see for that 
matther, when herself and O’Driscoll 
came out o’ the church man and wife, 
and stepping up on the coach, with 
postillions in scarlet on the horses and 
Myles the Slasher in attendance with 
the horn, they made off in a flash for the 
city of Dublin. And the parish was 
dhrunk for a week for love of Miss Jane 
and the O’Driscoll, and to vex Corney, 
for never fear but O’Driscoll left orders 
for the finest of eatin’ and dhrinkin’, 
till at last the priest could stand it no 
longer, and, begob, he made off round 
the village wid a long whip he had for 
sich occasions and his curate wid another, 
an’ what did they do but spilt out every 
blessed barrel of porter and gallon of 
whisky in the gutter, till not tellin’ a 
word of lie, all the ducks and the dhrakes, 
let alone the cocks and the hins, of 
Lisconnor were a dhrunken disgrace to 
the country, and ivery man Jack in the 
place had a pinnance as long as your 
arm, for thim that ran from the half door 
and Father John were nabbed at the 
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back door by Father Tom, till a sorra a 
wan of em got off. 

“Well, to make a long story short, 
as time wore on it was thought Corney 
would come round a piece before long, 
and it’s my belief he would only for what 
happened next. For wan fine mornin’ 
all the church bells were set pealin’ like 
mad, and on Corney axin’ what was up, 
they ups and tells him that Madam 
O'Driscoll, more power to her, was the 
proud mother of a brace—no less—of 
bouncing boys, and there and thin 
Corney fell into sthrong wakeness, for 
now all hopes of Miss Jane’s money was 
fled. He wouldn’t have had long to 
wait neyther, for the twins were no more 
than toddlin’ when Madam—may she 
rest aisy—popped off quite suddint like, 
widout a word of warnin’, and the 
O’Driscoll wint like wan crazy, and shut 
himself up widout breakin’ his fast for 
two days, and we all wondhered what 
"ud be done at all, for there was to be a 
great meet of the men of Cork and Clare 
and Limerick, six of the besht riders 
from each county, and they were to take 
across counthry for four mile, and there 
was a mint of money on the head of it, 
and av course O’Driscoll was the hope 
and pride of the County of Clare. “Twas 
fixed for the next day but wan after 
Madam died, and O’Driscoll shut up, 
so none durst go near him ! 

“ Be that as it may, we were in a poor 
case only for Myles the Slasher, for he 
havin’ a few sups taken makes bowld to 
sthep up to where O’Driscoll was inside, 
and knockin’ sharp like opens the door 
and walks in. What was said within or 
what wasn’t from that day to this no 
wan iver knew, but in the dark of the 
dawn the yallow coach and the black 
horses were dhrawn up at the castle 
door, and the coffin was put in, Ould 
Myles decked out in his red coat, the 
same as on the weddin’ day, and the 
O'Driscoll got up and druv in a mad 
gallop nor niver cried halt till he pulled 
up at the grave-yard. Whether it was 
by accident or design no man knows to 
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this day, but wasn’t it the O’Brien vault 
was open and not the O’Driscoll, and 
begorra—they placed the corpse of poor 
Miss Jane, within, in it till the crack of 
doom! For there was no time to 
remedy the mistake—if mistake it was— 
an’ they all in a mortial hurry to be off 
to the great race. But if the O’Briens 
livin’ or dead were to know that the 
mother of an O’Driscoll was buried wid 
thim, sure it’s naythur Heaven nor Hell 
would be able to hould them. 

“ And all said, ’twas the grand buryin’ 
no more than what Miss Jane herself ’ud 
be wishin’. But the black horses and 
the yallow coach niver came out agin 
till O’Driscoll himself, by his own sayin’, 
was dhriven at full pelt to the graveyard 
and the black horses were shot over his 
grave.” 

Shaun knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe and rose. 


“But I’m hopin’,” he went on, “ that 


that won’t be happenin’ to you, Masther 
Hugh, for many a long day to come yet. 


Sure, I’ve loved Miss Phil here ever since 
the day she used to be comin’ in to me 
for a cup of tea with a tint of sugar in it, 
an’ she no more than a little slip of a 
colleen, and the two of yez carries away 
the blessin’ of ould Shaun.”’ 

Phil and I were very silent as 
we walked across the fields towards 
Poliniska, but when we stopped at the 
massive old gates she suddenly clung 
close to me as if loath to let me go, and 
it was only then that I began to realise 
my stupendous luck in having won such 
love from the best and straightest little 
girl in all Ireland. 

Ten minutes of unalloyed bliss and 
then I had to tear myself away, as I was 
due that night at a smoking concert 
which my men were getting up for me 
as a send-off. 

“ Till to-morrow then, little girl,” I 
whispered, ‘‘when we meet at the 
altar,” and then I stood watching her 
lithe figure as it vanished into the 
shadows of the avenue. 

As I came up to the door of my cottage 
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I was surprised to see it lit up and to 
hear the tinkling of a music-hall song 
thumped out on my piano. Going in 
quietly I found Fossy and Charlie O’Hara 
playing a duet and Sidney Hanbury 
beating time on my best brass tea tray. 

“Hallo, old cock, aren’t you feeling 
a bit low to think that this is your last 
night of freedom? No more hidin’ in 
barrels or going to cockfights for you 
now!”’ cried Sidney, with a final bang 
on the tray. 

““ Double harness doesn’t seem to be 
affecting Fossy’s spirits much, anyhow,” 
I answered. 

“Of course not. I know how to 
manage. I had Gwen well bitted up 
from the start.” 

“Well, what are you all making this 
fiendish row here for ?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, we’re just waiting to take you 
down to the barracks. Come on or we’ll 
be late.” 

The room was wonderfully decorated 
with flags, bunting and greenery. A 
sort of stage was rigged up at one end 
with a cottage piano on it. 

It was simply packed with N.C.O.’s and 
men from out-stations and neighbouring 
districts, and as we entered a crashing 
volley of cheers went echoing to the 
ceiling, and a deadly feeling of helpless 
shyness took hold of me as I made my 
way to the row of highbacked chairs 
waiting solemnly for our party. The 
silence that followed was broken by a 
sergeant rising to propose that Head- 
Constable Brien should take the chair, 
and the dear old man came forward 
beaming with good fellowship. 

“Gentlemen, in the first instance I 
will ask ye to charge your glasses,”’ and 
as if the words were a signal a couple of 
constables appeared from one of the 
lock-ups bearing trays on which were 
glasses and bottles, and we were all 
liberally supplied with the contents of 
the latter. 

“Now, gentlemen,’ went on Brien, 
“‘ T will propose the toast of the evening, 
namely, the health of District Inspector 
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Trevor. You have all known Mr. Trevor 
since he came to this district three years 
ago aS a mere boy from the depot, an’ 
in that time we have all taught each 
other a lot. We have taught Mr. Trevor 
to know Ireland better than most 
Englishmen, an’ he has taught us to 
respect an always kind an’ considerate 
officer. Now you all know, and I’m 
sure you're all sorry to know, that 
Misther Trevor will not be left with us 
much longer, though I am glad to say 
that the occasion of his transfer is a very 
joyous one, for isn’t he going to marry 
Miss Phil O’Hara, the prettiest girl in 
the province of Munster ? 

“Now, gentlemen, I'll ask you to 
drink the health of Mister Trevor and 
his future missis ! ” 

Instantly everyone sprang to their feet 
and with glasses waved aloft broke into 
the ringing chorus of “ For they are jolly 
good fellows,’ followed by cheer after 
cheer. 

I got to my feet feeling more of a fool 
than ever before in my life, and for five 
minutes tried to stammer out platitudes, 
sitting down amid as much applause as 
if I had done something clever. 

Fossy then rose, cool as a cucumber, 
to return thanks for his sister, and 
without an effort soon had the room 
rocking with laughter. 

The business of the evening being 
successfully over, Head Constable Brien 
called on one of the men for a song, and 
a big constable from an outlying station 
obliged with “‘ The Ballinamona Hat,” 
an old favourite, and in many and 
various keys we all joined in a rousing 
chorus, which ran something like this :— 

““It was worn by me father at pattern, wake 

and fair, 

Where sticks and stones and broken bones 

were flying through the air ; 

*Twas built a hundred years ago, sure it’s 

nothin’ the worse of that, 


It’s a reg’lar Lady Dazzler is the Ballinamona 
Hat!” 


At midnight we adjourned for supper 
in the Sergeant’s Mess, which was 
extremely well done—everything of the 
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best. The moon had waned, and the 
sun was rising in the east when Fossy 
leaned towards me and said in a whisper 
—perhaps slightly thickened by the 
libations of the evening—“ I think we’d 
better be moving if you’re to appear in 
the church to-morrow—or rather to-day, 
I should say.” 

“All right, Fossy, I’m quite ready,” 
I said; ‘‘ where’s Sidney? Charlie’s 
over there near the door.” 

Taking no notice of my question Fossy 
turned to a constable and said :— 

“‘ Just fetch me a bucket of water to 
call Mr. Hanbury with, constable,” and 
he walked over to the supper table and, 
lifting the cloth, revealed Sidney curled 
up sleeping the sleep shared alike by 
the just and the inebriate. A couple of 
douches of cold water brought him 
blaspheming to his feet, and as we moved 
towards the door there was suddenly a 
rush of men, and before I knew what had 
happened two burly constables had 
swung me on to their shoulders and I 
was being carried round the room by a 
procession shouting a mixture of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne ”’ and “ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow.” They might have been carrying 
me still, but the procession suddenly 
came to an end by falling over the 
prostrate form of Sidney who had in- 
advertently sat down in front of the 
leading men, and it took me a full 
minute to climb out from under a 
wriggling mass of men. 

““Here, come on home now,” said 
Fossy, ‘‘and thank your stars you 
haven’t two black eyes for the wedding 
to-morrow.” 

* ** * * * 

“Hallo, Hugh, how are you feeling 
this morning ?”’ asked Charlie O’Hara, 
bursting into my room, resplendent in a 
new frock coat. “I don’t know how 
we'll get to the church though. The two 
horses are dead lame and Timsy’s just 
gone scouring the country for the lend 
of one. Get up, anyhow, you haven’t 
much time to get dressed.” 

I jumped out of bed, feeling a terrible 
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wreck, and walking across to the dressing 
table, picked up my razor. 

“No,” said Charlie, firmly ; “‘ haven’t 
you got a safety one?” 

“No, I’m afraid I haven't.” 

“Then sit down and let me shave you. 
You'd cut yourself to rags if you tried to 
do it in your present state of nerves.” 

It was a painful operation, but Charlie 
got through it all right, only giving me 
one small cut. 

At last I managed to get into uniform 
and down to breakfast ; just as we were 
finishing Timsy appeared at the window, 
driving a very ancient-looking mare. 

“Good lor’, Timsy, where the blazes 
did you raise that old screw ?”’ I asked. 

“Ye never spoke a truer word, sir. 
Screw she is indeed. I declare to me 
soul, I never druv so hard nor went so 
aisy. Howndever, she’ll get us to the 
church anyways, if we start betimes 
enough. Mary Ellen—let ye hurry on 
there with the masther’s sword.” No 
answer. ‘‘ Musha, but sure as you're 
there she must be afther trapesin’ away 
to the church already,’ and Timsy, 
grumbling loudly, began to burrow for 
the missing sword in the mysterious 
depths of Mary Ellen’s sanctum. 

It was a terrible ordeal to face the 
gaping crowd and make my way up the 
aisle of Drumbeg Church, and as I 
passed one of the front pews Mrs. Jimmy 
leant over and said in a loud stage 
whisper : 

“Come here, Hugh, I must tell you 
something.” 

“Don’t mind her, come on out of 
that,” said young Charlie, pulling my 
sleeve. ‘‘ Phil will be here in a minute.” 

But there was no going on when Mrs. 
Jimmy commanded one to stop. 

‘“‘ Did you hear what happened to the 
County this morning?” she began, as 
calmly reminiscent as if she was at home. 
“Wasn't he putting up at Clancy’s 
Hotel last night, for the wedding, and 
as you know he’s a powerful early riser. 
And ‘this morning, didn’t he go down to 
the bath about half-past six, and it as 
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dark as a bottle, never a bit of a candle 
with him, for over he goes—and pulls 
the string of the shower bath, and faith ! 
the old man got the fright of his life, 
when out jumped a big cattle jobber, 
the eyes leppin’ in his head. It seems 
they’d made a bed for him in the bath, 
they were so full; and they do say that 
the County never ran so fast in his life, 
with the jobber after him, yelling 
‘ melia murdher !’ and vowing he’d have 
his blood.” 

At that moment I heard the fluttering 
whisper, which heralds the _bride’s 
arrival, ripple through the church, and 
Charlie dragged me by main force to 


the altar rails. 
* * * * * 


I suppose we were duly married, but 
the events that followed are all jumbled 
in my brain in confused memories from 
which I can only disentangle blurred 
pictures, one of us all crowding into the 
vestry for the signing of names and 


general kissing inseparable to such oc- 
casions, then another of the Drumbeg 
Brass Band at the church gates blazing 
out ‘The Young May Moon” and the 
constabulary march past, and then a 
dreamlike drive in the old family 
barouche, with Timsy on the box with 
a huge bunch of mistletoe in his button- 
hole, and Fossy and others of the O’Hara 
clan chattering beside us in all the glory 
of brand new hunting kit. Then came 
the terrible ordeal of the wedding 
breakfast and the inevitable speech- 
making, and at last I managed to steal 
off to Fossy’s sanctum while Phil was 
spirited upstairs to be dressed. 

I was just in the middle of a soothing 
cigarette when in rushed Fossy. 

“Gad, old chap,” he _ exclaimed, 
mixing himself a strong whisky and 
soda, ‘“‘ Heaven only knows how we're 
goin’ to get you to the station! One of 
the carriage horses is after casting a 
shoe on the way up, and the divil a one 
of the others in the stable ever saw 
harness before but that Nora Creina 
mare, an’ she’s a dancin’ demon when 
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she’s vexed. However, I told them to 
yoke her an’ we'll hope the old horse’ll 
pull her.” 

Ten minutes later we were running the 
gauntlet of rice and shoes from which 
we thankfully took refuge in the tomb- 
like recesses of the O’Hara barouche, 
and I was just giving a sigh of relief, 
thinking it was all over at last, when 
suddenly Nora Creina got the heel of a 


shoe on her quarters and stood straight 


up on her hind legs, squealing and 
pawing the air. Pandemonium followed, 
everyone shouting advice and directions 
at once, several of the wedding guests 
pushing futilely behind, and Timsy on the 
box pattering “‘ Hail Mary’s”’ and plying 
his whip on everything that came within 
his reach. Into the midst of this plunged 
Fossy waving a flaming branch of a tree 
which he brandished wildly in the mare’s 
face. A snort of terror, then bang went 
her heels against the bottom of the 
barouche and we were off at a gallop. 

“Now, ye divil,’ grunted Timsy, 
laying his whip scientifically on to the 
mare, “‘ ye’ll be the better of that for 
many a long day to come. All right, 
Masther Hugh, sure we'll make the 
thrain aisy enough if the traces hold.”’ 

A mile from the station, however, 
Nora Creina’s fright died down and she 
stopped dead, her toes dug into the 
ground, and from that position, as Timsy 
remarked, “‘ neither fear, favour, nor the 
divil himself would budge her,” so he 
cast her loose from the carriage and 
leaving her to her fate lashed the poor 
old carriage horse into a frantic gallop. 
As we neared the station we heard shrill 
shrieks from the train, which was at 
the platform. 

““Musha, but we’re all right,’ cried 
Timsy ; ‘‘ Masther Fossy must be within 
in the station an’ he’d hould the thrain 
for us agin St. Pether himself.” 
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THE END. 


As we tumbled out of the carriage a 
glimpse of half-a-dozen steaming horses 
being held by one perspiring but com- 
petent porter showed that our bodyguard 
must have cut across country to see the 
last of us. Fossy we found with one foot 
on the platform and one on the footplate 
of the engine with the driver hanging 
round his neck imploring him by all the 
Saints in the calendar to let the train 
start, while the fireman blew angry toots 
on the whistle. 

“°Tis no manner of use your talkin’, 
Michael,’ remarked Fossy, equably, “‘ for 
out of this you'll not stir a foot till Mister 
Trevor comes ; no, not if you were to go 
down on your two bended knees to me. 
Hullo, there you are, Hugh—about time, 
too! In you get,’ and in another 
moment we were bundled into a carriage, 
the door of which was decorated with a 
white satin shoe, and then the train 
pulled out with an angry snort followed 
by Fossy’s long-drawn-out ‘“‘ Gone away”’ 
whoop that called up vivid memories of 
many a rattling hunt. 

While the others caught up the chorus 
of his great old song :— ' 


‘‘ Then here’s to the Boycotted Harriers, 
And the crame of the pack they were tarriers ; 
There was Ringlet and Ranter and si 


and then the train had swept round the 
bend and a great wall of rock shut out 
the rest, though the rollicking voices 
still echoed in my ears as I dropped back 
into my seat. 

“Phil, little Phil,” I whispered, and 
as I caught the soft light in her eyes old 
Shaun’s sonorous words came back to 
me : 

‘““Musha, Masther Hugh, mind what 
I’m tellin’ you, the Brown Bog brings. 
luck to them that loves it’ ; and as Phil 
leant suddenly forward to button my 
coat I knew that it had brought me 
“THE BEST THING IN THE WORLD.” 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 


BY P. 


THE season of 1913 will be in sharp 
contrast to that of 1912, as with no 
Australian or South African teams 
visiting us we are to depend entirely upon 
domestic cricket, and let us hope that 
the weather will be in equal contrast. 
Much has recently been said about the 
financial losses of some of the counties, 
but when the wretched weather of 1912 
is considered these losses are not so great 
as at first sight appear. The presence 
of both Colonial teams involved an 
addition to the programme of over sixty 
matches, and as a consequence county 
cricket, which had to contend with the 
elements as well, suffered. 

There has been much talk in the last 
few months about the alleged “ crisis ”’ 
in cricket, and all sorts of suggestions 
for ‘‘ improving”’ the game have been 
put forward. For myself I believe that 
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while there is room for improvement in 
the organisation and administration of 
the game I am convinced that a change 
in the l.b.w. rule would be against its 
best interests. The so-called “ leg play ”’ 
has been grossly exaggerated, and if the 
l.b.w. rule were altered the whole country 
would be flooded with leg-break bowlers 
with eight men on the leg side trying their 
best to hit the batsman on the leg. The 
game would be changed out of all 
recognition, and we should be having 
an incessant chorus ¢ f appeals of “‘ How’s 
that ?”’ 

It is an old, a very old, ‘‘chestnut”’ this 
suggested alteration in l.b.w. During 
the season of 1902, at the request of 
M.C.C. Committee, it was tried by the 
Minor Counties; who by 10 votes to 1, 
the one dissentient thinking that the 
alteration had not had a proper trial 
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owing to the wet weather, reported 
against its adoption; and ninety-nine 
out of every hundred cricketers playing 
in county cricket to-day are against the 
alteration. 

Batsmen do of put their legs in front 
of the wicket in order to defend their 
stumps with their legs, but in order to 
play the ball with the bat, for there are 
certain balls which can only be played 
correctly by having bat and legs close 
together. Far from “ brightening ”’ 
cricket and “restoring the old up- 
standing graceful style of amateur 
English cricket,” an alteration in the 
law would tend to make batting terribly 
dull. 

No batsman that I have ever seen can 
score anyhow except very slowly if 
a bowler places eight men on the 
leg side and bowls a good length at or 
just outside his legs. Have people 


forgotten what happened when Mr. 
Armstrong, the Australian cricketer, at 


the instigation of his captain, Mr. 


Darling, adopted this style ? 


As for “ brightening” cricket all 
games have their periods of offence and 
defence and you cannot compare cricket 
with polo or Rugby or Association 
football. They are quite different games, 
and it is no argument against modern 
cricket that a cup tie at Association 
football attracts a “gate’’ of 50,000 
spectators. Speed, and the craze for 
speed, is the curse of the present day. 
If you “speed up”’ cricket, or play it 
on “rag time” principles—if “ rag 
time ’’ has any principles—we shall be 
attending the funeral of the national 
game in a very short time. And a very 
depressing funeral it will be, for the 
dead will have died an unnatural death— 
murdered by those who, I feel sure, mean 
well but -who possess no cricketing 
perspective. It is to be hoped that the 
authorities at Lord’s will turn a deaf 
ear to any proposals to alter the essential 
laws of the game, and it is the prayer of 
every true cricketer that we may be 
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given ten years of sober steady govern- 
ment. When the crowd begin to dictate 
to the players how they shall play, and 
when cricket is played for profit and for 
profit only, the end of cricket—of good 
cricket—is at hand and Lord’s and the 
Oval may as well be delivered into the 
hands of the builders. 

It has been stated that “‘ attendances 
at matches have fallen off.” Is this 
really the fact? Wusden’s Cricketers’ 
Almanack tells me differently. For 
instance, in 1884 a crowd of 13,000 
at England v. Australia, at Lord’s, 
on a fine day was described as 
“ magnificent.’”” Wouldn’t such a number 
nowadays be said to be “‘disappointing ”’ ? 
[ could quote scores of cases in regard to 
Test Matches, Gentlemen v. Players, and 
County matches to the same effect. The 
truth is the expenses of cricket have 
enormously increased, and what was 
formerly considered a “‘good” gate is 
now only “fair’’ or “moderate.” 

Something must be said of the much 
talked of meeting of the Sub-committee 
of the Advisory Board, at which it was 
proposed that the number of first-class 
counties should be limited to twelve, 
each playing each in the county 
championship. This proposal involved 
the dropping of four of the following 
five counties: Essex, Worcestershire, 
Derby, Somerset, and Northants from 
the championship list. Now on the face 
of it there are difficulties connected with 
a proposal which orders four counties to 
obliterate themselves, and it is not at 
all surprising that the representatives 
of these counties should object strongly. 
They have to think of the money they 
have spent on the game in erecting 
pavilions, stands, buying new grounds 
as in the case of Worcestershire. They 
have to consider, too, their subscribers, 
and supporters, and members. Great 
financial evil might, and probably would, 
fall on them, and the prestige of the 
county as a county apart from 
its cricket would be diminished. The 
procedure may be called somewhat 
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arbitrary, and if the proscribed counties 
do not want to go out of the champion- 
ship it would be difficult for the Advisory 
Board, or any other board, or even 
M.C.C. to compel them to retire so long 
as they could arrange a sufficient number 
of matches. The Advisory Committee is 
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and remember a weak county in 1912 
may be a strong county in 1913—and 
I believe the view of the Middlesex 
Committee to be the wisest and most 
equitable at the moment. That view 
is that there should be freedom of 
contract in the arrangement of matches. 


MR, P. F. WARNER 
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only an advisory committee. It has no 


executive power; it merely recom- 
mends to M.C.C. Committee. 

No doubt fewer counties, ¢.g., twelve 
each playing each, would make for a real 
live, genuine competition ; but the weaker 
counties cannot be ignored altogether— 


Play who you like, and as many matches 
as you like, and if it does happen 
that a county which you, a strong 
county, have not played becomes 
champion county, well, in the language 
of the schoolboy, “ lump it,” and “ lump 
it’ like a man and graciously. Neither 
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Kent, Middlesex, or Notts played War- 
wickshire in 1912, but can anyone say 
that any harm was done to the game 
by Warwickshire being champions that 
year ? 

But the proposal will do good in this 
way that it has already caused the 
proscribed counties “ to get a hustle on ” 
them, as the captain of a_ recent 
Philadelphian eleven used to put it when 
he wanted a wicket. 

So much for the politics of the game. 
Let us now leave the council chamber 
for the field of play where the atmosphere 
is greatly to be preferred, and, beginning 
with M.C.C.—the mother and trustee of 
cricket—one learns that the programme 
is much the same as usual, the three 
great matches Oxford v. Cambridge, 
Eton v. Harrow, and Gentlemen v. 
Players following each other in July. 
The match between Middlesex and 
Hampshire is to be given to Alec. Hearne, 
a member of the Kent branch of this 
distinguished cricketing family as a 
benefit, and will begin on the Saturday 
(May 10th) before the Whitsuntide Bank 
Holiday. The matches between Middle- 
sex and Essex and Middlesex and Surrey 
will begin on a Friday, and it will be 
interesting to see whether the Saturday 
gate will come up to the expectations of 
its supporters. 

Lord’s has been most carefully 
attended to during the autumn and 
winter. The drainage has been improved, 
and a good deal of time and money has 
been spent on the turf and soil. One 
often hears hard things said about Lord’s 
as a ground, but from May Ist to August 
3lst matches are played there day after 
day and the turf gets no rest. It would 
be as well, in my opinion, if there was an 
occasional blank day. Next year, 1914, 
is the centenary of the removal of Lord’s 
from where the Regent’s Canal now is 
to its present site, and no doubt M.C.C. 
will commemorate it in fitting manner. 
Why not M.C.C. v. England ? 

Mr. I. P. F. Campbell is captain at 
Oxford, and the other old Blues in 
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residence are Mr. R. H. Twining, last 
year’s captain, Mr. F. H. Knott, Mr. 
R. V. Bardsley, Mr. J. N. Fraser, and 
Mr. E. A. Shaw, the wicket keeper. The 
best of the Seniors are probably Mr. G. R. 
Colman and Mr. G. K. Lister-Kaye, of 
Eton, Mr. R. C. Burton and Mr. F. C. S. 
Naumann of Malvern, and the Gaekwad 
of Baroda who would, in all probability, 
have gained his blue last year but for an 
accident. Amongst the Freshmen are 
Mr. R. G. Wigan, the Eton captain ; 
Mr. A. W. Carr, the Sherbourne captain, 
who has shown good form for Notts and 
who is a “class” player; and Mr. 
F. W. H. Nicholas, who played for Essex 
last August, and who had a phenomenal 
average at Forest School. 

Oxford play ten first-class matches, 
and they should have a good batting 
and fielding side. The quality of the 
bowling, however, seems doubtful at 
present. 

The Hon. H. G. H. Mulholland is the 
new Cambridge captain and he should 
have a really fine eleven. No fewer than 
ten of last year’s excellent team are 
available, Mr. N. J. Holloway being the 
only one who has gone down. Mr. C. 
Patteson, Mr. A. H. Lang, and Mr. B. 
Hylton-Stewart are the most prominent 
Seniors in residence, and the best known 
of the Freshmen are Mr. K. H. C. 
Woodroffe, of Marlborough, and Mr. 
W. M. Brownlee, of Clifton. Both Mr. 
Woodroffe and Mr. Brownlee are bowlers 
of more than ordinary merit, and both 
have already distinguished themselves in 
county cricket. Mr. Mulholland’s only 
trouble is that he may suffer from an 
embarras de richesse, but with ordinary 
luck he ought to be able to put into the 
field the best eleven Cambridge have had 
for many years past. 

YORKSHIRE will rely on much the 
same side as last season. Hirst, Denton, 
Rhodes, and Haigh are now something 
like veterans, but they all played 
uncommonly well last year and no 
doubt they will be as valuable as ever. 
The form of Booth and Drake will be 
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closely followed. Booth is one of the 
best bowlers in England. Fast medium 
with a high action and with plenty of 
devil in his deliveries he commands the 
respect of the best of batsmen, and in 
him one sees an England bowler of the 
near future. Drake bats and bowls left- 
handed. Wilson is naturally a fine 
forcing batsman, but at times he plays 
a cramped uninteresting game which 
does no credit to his natural abilities. 
At his best he is really good. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY V. MIDDLESEX AT CAMBRIDGE, 
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that unless an amateur will guarantee 
to play for a month or two on end the 
Yorkshire committee will have none of 
him. If that principle is adopted in its 
entirety amateurs will not and cannot 
be forthcoming. 

Yorkshire lost money last season, the 
weather being particularly unkind to 
them, but as they have between £10,000 
and £11,000 set by for rainy days they 
are in a very happy position. 

LANCASHIRE are always a good and 
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One would like to see more amateurs 
in the Yorkshire team. At present the 
side is made up of ten professionals and 
Sir Archibald White, the captain. In 
the days when Lord Hawke, Hon. F. S. 
Jackson, T. L. Taylor, E. Smith, 
F. Mitchell, and the late F. W. Milligan 
were at one time or other in the team 
Yorkshire were a far more attractive 
side. I have heard it stated—my 
informant may, of course, be wrong— 


attractive side. I have not seen better 
all-round batting in a county match 
than that shown by them last May, at 
Lord’s, in their match with Middlesex, 
and if their bowling is not over strong 
on hard wickets Mr. A. H. Hornby, like 
his father, an admirable and inspiring 
captain, keeps them up to the mark in 
the field. 

Mr. R. H. Spooner is fit again after a 
serious fall out hunting last November. 
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He will play about as much as usual, 
and Mr. K. G. Macleod, a beautiful hitter 
and fieldsman, will be in the side for some 
of the matches. Mr. F. R. Brooke of the 
Royal Artillery, who did so well as 
wicket keeper and batsman last summer 
will not be available until July. Another 
Tyldesley has joined the ground staff at 
Old Trafford, so that at times we may 
find four of this name in the eleven. 

Lancashire’s great need is a_ fast 
bowler, Mr. W. Brearley having definitely 
retired. 

Cricket in Kent flourishes exceedingly. 
Mr. Tom Pawley is a very Moltke of an 
organiser, and the supply of admirable 
cricketers continues. Mr. E. W. Dillon 
will captain the eleven in May, June, 
and July, and Mr. J. R. Mason and Mr. 
S. H. Day will share the duties of leader- 
ship between them in August. It is good 
news that Mr. Mason has not retired. He 
is a fine cricketer and captain and a very 
charming personality. Kent want a 
fast bowler to support Fielder, who 
cannot now play in match after match. 
Playing once a week Fielder would 
probably be nearly as good as ever. 
At his best he was a magnificent fast 
bowler who impressed the Australians 
immensely when he went out to Australia 
for the second time with Mr. A. O. Jones’s 
M.C.C. Team in 1907-08. 

Kent have a membership of nearly 
4,500, and they are fortunate in 
possessing so many beautiful cricket 
grounds. I love Lord’s, but I am not 
sure that the ideal existence in the 
summer would not be to play first-class 
cricket at the Mote Park, Maidstone, 
where the hospitality is lavish, the 
surroundings delightful, and the en- 
thusiasm contageous. 

Middlesex hope to do very well. Much 
will naturally be expected of Tarrant, 
Hendren, and J. W. Hearne, and there 
is a number of young and promising 
amateurs to choose from. Mr. F. T. 
Mann and Mr. N. Haig will play 
regularly ; Mr. G. G. Napier is home on 
leave from India, and Clark, the googlie 
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bowier who appeared in one of the Test 
Trials last May, is qualified by birth, 
having been born in Chelsea. J. T. 
Hearne is now a veteran, but year after 
year he seems to bowl as well as ever, 
and Murrell has no superior as a wicket 
keeper. 

Unfortunately that admirable batsman 
Mr. E. S. Litteljohn cannot play until 
the middle of July, when he will come 
into the team for six or seven matches. 
If he could play regularly we should be 
a strong batting side. In addition to 
Mr. Mann, Mr. Haig, and Mr. Napier, 
Mr. E. L. Kidd, Hon. R. Anson, Mr. 
M. H. C. Doll, Mr. R. H. Twining, 
Mr. H. Weston, Mr. W. P. Robertson, 
and Mr. B. S. Foster will appear at 
various times, but Mr. A. R. Litteljohn, 
is not likely to be able to play. It is 
my great ambition to see Middlesex 
champions before I retire to the pavilion 
for good and all, and it is possible that 
with a little luck we may attain that 
position this year. Our bowling promises 
to be particularly strong. 

HAMPSHIRE will have the assistance of 
Major J. G. Greig, but they have lost 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett whose batting 
was one of the best things in Hamp- 
shire’s cricket last season, and Kennedy, 
a really good medium pace right-handed 
bowler, has recently undergone a serious 
operation, and cricket will be out of the 
question for him this season. His loss 
will be well-nigh irreparable, and Hants 
and Kennedy are to be sympathised with 
in their temporary misfortune. In batting 
and fielding Hampshire fully represented 
are probably stronger than any other 
county team in England. 

One would like to see more amateurs 
in the SuRREY XI. Over and over again 
Mr. M. C. Bird leads ten professionals 
into the field. Surrey are strong in 
batting down to No. 6, but there is a 
a long “ tail” though after his brilliant 
“century ”’ v. Barbados for the M.C.C. 
team ‘‘ Razor Smith” can hardly in 
future be described as a “‘tail’’ batsman. 
In a dry season Hitch ought to bowl very 
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well; he is really fast. Probably Mr. 
R. B. Lagden and Mr. P. F. Campbell 
will play after the University match, and 
Mr. E. C. Kirk and Mr. H. S. Altham 
may be seen occasionally. 

The Middlesex and Surrey match at 
the Oval will begin on a Saturday, 
July 19th. 

There is little news from Notts, and 
the WARWICKSHIRE team will be much 
the same as in 1912, a great deal being 
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great work for Sussex and there is no 
nicer professional. 

Mr. G. L. Jessop will play every now 
and again for GLOUCESTERSHIRE, but he 
has given up the captaincy to Mr. 
C. O. H. Sewell, who speaks well of Mr. 
M. A. Green and Gauge, a fast right- 
handed bowler, who is only twenty-one. 
Another bowler to help Dennett, the 
slow left-hander, who has worked so 
hard and so successfully for many years, 
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hoped from Mr. C. K. Langley. In a 
dry season Warwickshire should do very 
well, Mr. F. R. Foster, Field, Mr. Langley, 
and Mr. Hands being uncommonly good 
bowlers on a hard wicket, as they all 
possess the merit of coming fast off the 
ground. 

SussEXx without Ranjitsinhji and Mr. 
H. L. Simms look like being by no means 
strong, but they have arranged a long 
programme. Vine is to have the York- 
shire match as a benefit. He has done 


would be of enormous value. Parker, a 
slow to medium left-hander, bowls well 
at times, but he is uncertain. Gloucester- 
shire may do fairly well, as they will 
possess something like a regular eleven. 

LEICESTERSHIRE have lost Knight, one 
of their best and most reliable batsmen, 
and NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, whose proposal 
to restrict county matches to two days 
met with no support, have arranged a 
big fixture list with extra matches 
against Scotland at Dundee and Durham 
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at Sunderland. The team with Mr. 
G. A. T. Vials as captain will be un- 
changed. 

DERBYSHIRE have a new captain in 
Captain R. R. Baggallay, as have 
SOMERSET, who will feel the loss of Mr. 
W. T. Gresswell, in Mr. E. S. M. 
Poyntz. Mr. H. K. Foster has returned 
to the captaincy of WORCESTERSHIRE, 
and Essex are hoping for a dry summer, 
for on wet wickets they are a poor side. 
It is rash to prophesy at cricket, and 
last year I did not at the beginning 
of the season “‘ place’’ Yorkshire, but 
I fancy the championship will lie between 
Yorkshire, Kent, Lancashire, Middlesex, 
and Warwickshire, if the season is fine, 
which, pray heaven, may be the case. 

The death of J. H. Sinclair at the early 
age of thirty-six came as a great blow to 
the cricket world. Standing 6 ft. 2 in. 
he was a magnificent specimen of a man, 
and some of the biggest drives I have 
ever seen came from his bat. He once 
hit poor George Lohmann three times in 
one innings over the gum trees on the 
Wanderers Ground at Johannesburg into 
the railway station, and he made a record 
drive at Bradford. He was a great figure 
in South African cricket, and at bis best 
a great cricketer. When the Australians 
visited South Africa in 1902 Sinclair 
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scored 108, 101, 10, and 104 against 
them, and in his 104, at Cape Town, he 
hit ten six’s and eight fours. 

Sinclair was a firm-footed hitter and 
the length of his biggest drives equalled 
those of Thornton, or Lyons, or Bonnor. 
He was also an excellent medium-paced 
bowler with a high action and a good 
variety of pace and a capital field at 
mid-off. Sinclair visited England as a 
member of the South African teams of 
1901, 1904, and 1907, and he also went 
to Australia in 1910-11. In Test 
matches he scored 1,069 runs and 
captured 63 wickets. He was at his 
best from 1898-1906. 

Sinclair was tremendously popular in 
South Africa, and as he came forth from 
the pavilion with the bat looking like 
a walking-stick by the side of that 
giant’s frame he was invariably cheered 
to the echo. And if he remained at the 
wickets the crowd had good reason to 
remember him. Curiously he had no 
idea of playing “ lob’”’ bowling, and Mr. 
G. H. Simpson Hayward always had 
him beat. 

“Jimmy ” was a fine sportsman, and 
everybody liked him; his death will 
be keenly regretted not only in South 
Africa but in this country and in 
Australia where he had many friends. 


Wier 


THE PROBLEM OF THE QUAIL 


BY FRANK BONNETT 


CONSIDERING its undoubted advantages 
as a sporting bird, not to mention its 
extreme popularity as a table delicacy, 
it is indeed surprising that so little has 
ever been done to encourage the quail in 
this country.. Many years ago, of course, 
the quail was by no means a rare bird 
in England ; there were seasons, in fact, 
when the birds might have been described 
as very common, and besides being shot 
in large numbers, were netted by whole- 
sale and sent to the London market. It 
appears that quail were always more 
plentiful in the south and east of 
England than elsewhere, but occasional 
birds were met with in almost every part 
of the kingdom, even as far north as 
Aberdeenshire. In the south, Devon- 
shire, perhaps, was the most favourite 
county, but good quail-shooting was 
obtained also in Gloucestershire and 
Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, and 
it is usually from one of these counties 
that those few specimens which have 
been killed in recent times have been 
reported. But the shooting of a quail 
nowadays is a rare event—rare enough 
to cause some considerable stir among 
local sportsmen and to be honoured with 
a paragraph in the newspapers. 


It may be said, therefore, that to 
all intents and purposes the quail as 
a sporting bird has become extinct, 
although it still finds a place in works 
on ornithology as a British bird. But 
so far as the gunner is concerned there 
must be very few of the present genera- 
tion who have ever so much as set eyes. 
on a wild quail in this country, much 
less had a shot at one. This is a 
circumstance greatly to be deplored, for 
those who have met with the bird in 
other countries declare that it is capable 
of affording difficult shooting, its flight 
being very fast and low, and its rising 
so sudden that it almost merits com- 
parison with that other commoner, but 
still uncommon, sporting little bird— 
the jack snipe. Though not much bigger 
than the latter bird, the quail can hardly 
be said to be less toothsome, and every- 
one knows that live quails are imported 
to this country by the thousand every 
year to supply the demands of the 
restaurants and the dinner tables of 
society. From every point of view, 


therefore, the practical disappearance of 
the quail from its one-time favourite 
haunts on British soil is much to be 
regretted. 
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It is not easy to discover the reason 
or reasons for the changed habits of the 
quail so far as this country is concerned. 
It has been suggested that the continuous 
slaughter of the birds on passage has at 
last made an impression upon their 
enormous numbers, so many being killed 
in this manner that the survivors find 
ample scope for their requirements during 
the nesting season in parts of the 
Continent of Europe other than our own. 
In other words, it is contended that 
there are not now sufficient of the birds 
to find their way to England each spring, 
as in time gone by; those that escape 
the meshes of the nets set along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean during the 
season of migration spread out over the 
countries that intervene between those 
regions and this country, and so we never 
get anything to speak of in the way of 
breeding quail at all. On the return 
migration in the autumn the numbers 
of the quail are still further depleted, 
and that again reduces the stock that 
would otherwise have done much to 
repair the havoc wrought in the spring 
by the netters along the Mediterranean 
shores. On the other hand, those who 
have seen the prodigious numbers of 
quail that are to be found in winter 
among the sandy wastes of Northern 
Africa declare that the destruction by 
human agency would have to be con- 
ducted on a far larger scale than it ever 
has been or is at present if the birds were 
to be reduced to any appreciable extent; 
and they base this contention on the 
fact that the quail is so extraordinarily 
prolific a creature that it is easily able to 
make good the losses it sustains on 
migration. Moreover, it is pointed out 
that in some seasons, owing to circum- 
stances of weather, the “‘takes” of quail 
are comparatively small and entirely out 
of proportion to the number of young 
birds produced each breeding season. 

Another, and more probable, reason 
for the quail’s increasing scarcity in 
Great Britain has to do with the changes 
that have come over British agriculture 
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in recent years; in fact, the same 
circumstances that have warred against 
the prosperity of the partridge may have 
had not a little influence on its very near 
relative, the quail. Everyone knows 
that both the partridge and the quail 
prefer well-cultivated land of the arable 
description to that which is of the 
pastoral nature, and everyone knows also 
what a marked tendency towards the 
abandonment of arable farming there has 
been here since corn-growing became so 
unprofitable a business. The turning of 
arable land into pasture has been going 
on in this country at the rate of some- 
thing like a million acres in every ten 
years during the last few decades, and 
it is not difficult to suppose that such 
greatly altered conditions have had their 
effect upon a bird so largely dependent 
for its well-being upon the constant 
stirring of the soil, which process not 
only freshens the land but makes avail- 
able that supply of insect food without 
which no bird of this family can possibly 
thrive in the absence of some special 
assistance in other directions. 

Over and above this feature of modern 
agricultural conditions, there is that 
other which concerns the question of 
“ cover,” which from the quail’s point of 
view is equally indispensable to its 
existence. Here again we may draw a 
parallel between the partridge and the 
quail, for as the partridge has suffered 
through the displacement of the sickle 
first by the scythe and subsequently by 
the mechanical reaper, so have the quail’s 
chances of a quiet and secure livelihood 
been diminished. Pastoral crops can 
never provide the same amount of cover 
for game birds as is afforded by those 
grown on arable land, and even where 
the land has been laid down for hay- 
making, thereby providing better cover 
for nesting than ordinary pasture, a 
special danger to birds like the quail 
and partridge has been created. Just 
as partridges’ nests are destroyed by the 
score every year during the season of 
hay-making, so may the quails have 
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suffered by the same process until they 
found themselves driven to seek some 
country where greater security might be 
enjoyed. One can do no more than hazard 
a conjecture in order to elucidate this 
difficult problem, but it seems at least 
probable that for the reasons given this 
country now offers a much less attractive 
breeding area to the quail than was the 
case in the older and more prosperous 
days of agriculture. 

Another problem connected with the 
quail—and one that has not a little to 
do with the question of re-establishing 
the bird in this country — is that 
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month of December. That was an extra- 
ordinarily wet year, the crop was not 
cut or carried until the end of it, and 
it was during these belated harvesting 
operations that the birds were met with. 
It seems hardly likely that birds which 
had remained here for so long—right into 
the middle of winter, for we are told that 
a sharp frost prevailed at the time— 
would have made up their minds to 
migrate. 

Other instances could be named, but 
this one will suffice to support the theory 
entertained by more than one eminent 
naturalist that the quail, though possibly 
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which concerns its migratory instinct. 
Primarily, as we know, the quail is a 
bird of passage, and, of course, it was 
on account of this wandering propensity 
that it first found its way to this country. 
But not only has there always been a 
doubt as to whether at least a proportion 
of the British quail did not remain here 
through the winter, but there are also 
instances which seem to prove as 
certainly as such a matter can be proved 
that some of the birds which came to 
Great Britain, or were bred here, stayed 
for good. In the year 1844, for example, 
as we learn on the testimony of Yarrell, 
several quails were discovered in a field 
of barley in Devonshire so late as the 


in small numbers, does actually find it 
possible to withstand the rigour of an 
English winter in the milder parts of the 
country. Whether among the few quail 
that now reside in this country during 
the summer any are addicted to this 
habit is another question, and one that 
it would be practically impossible to 
decide owing to the great scarcity of the 
birds at any season. But the almost 
certain fact that quail have in the past 
remained here the year round is en- 
couraging, in that if they have done it 
once they might be persuaded to do it 
again if what one may call an insular 
breed of quail could be established. 

At the same time the migratory 
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instinct in the bird is very strongly 
marked, though it seems that it is more 
apparent in some cases than in others. 
Birds that have been kept in captivity 
here have in many recorded instances 
displayed great uneasiness as the time 
of the autumnal migration drew near, 
while on the other hand there have been 
other cases in which nothing of the kind 
has been noticeable. No doubt a great 
deal depends upon the origin of the 
birds and the manner in which they are 
confined and treated; but one would 
suppose that birds which had been 
actually bred under artificial conditions 
on British soil, and which were turned 
down in some spot where they would 
have no chance of meeting others of a 
migratory disposition, would be more 
inclined to stay here than wild birds 
which had come here originally from 
some other country, or broods which, 
although British bred, would be led away 
by their parents in whom the migratory 
instinct was strongly marked. It is, 


pethaps, not too much to suppose that 
the quail which have been found here 
from time to time during the winter 
were young birds which had lost their 
parents and had come across no others 
of the migratory kind to show them what 


to do. At any rate it seems that it 
would be worth while to make the 
attempt to establish a home breed of 
quail; for birds which remained here 
through the winter would in all prob- 
ability stay here to breed, and if after 
that they still remained it is pretty 
certain that their progeny would remain 
with them. 

But although, for the reason just 
given, it is very desirable that in any 
attempt to raise a breed of quail in this 
country the migratory instinct should be 
stifled as far as possible, that is not an 
indispensable condition so far as the 
provision of sport in any one season is 
concerned. Quail migrate rather 
earlier in some seasons than in others, 
if we are to judge by the evidence of the 
past, but they have never been known 
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to depart before the latter end of 
August, and in some years many of 
the birds remained until much later. 
October, in fact, has often been 
mentioned as the chief month of the 
quail’s migration, but even if the exodus 
began some weeks earlier it would still 
be possible to obtain a certain amount 
of sport at the bird’s expense. Quail 
have never been regarded as game 
proper in this country, the only 
protection they receive in the legal sense 
being the same as that accorded to other 
wild birds, the close season for which 
ends, generally speaking, at the beginning 
of August. Quail-shooting in August 
would therefore be possible everywhere 
except in those districts where the 
general close time for wild birds has been 
extended to the beginning of September. 
During the latter month quail could be 
shot in any part of the kingdom in the 
same manner, and at the same time, as 
partridges, and the variety thus lent to 
the early sport of the season would be 
very acceptable. When harvest was late, 
or where anyone preferred not to disturb 
his partridges by quail-shooting in 
August, sport in that month, even 
where permissible by law, might not 
amount to much; but otherwise one can 
see no objection to “ going for” the 
quail in any part of the kingdom at the 
earliest possible moment—if only they 
were there ! 

How to provide the birds, then, is the 
next part of the quail problem that has 
to be considered, and one feels convinced 
that if the matter were taken in hand 
with that seriousness which it deserves, 
sufficient success might be attained to 
make the preservation of quail a regular 
part of the shooting programme. Before 
now, of course, more than one attempt 
has been made to re-introduce the quail 
to those parts of the country where it 
formerly existed in goodly numbers, but 
none of these efforts have been successful 
—probably for the reason that the experi- 
ments were conducted on too small a 
scale. Similar disappointments have 
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been met with time and again in the case 
of the partridge, and chiefly for the same 
reason. Not only must experiments of 
this kind be conducted in a fairly liberal 
manner, but if anything is to be proved, 
they must be repeated with sufficient 
persistency to arrive at a definite 
estimate as to the chances of success or 
failure. 

As to the scale upon which experiments 
with game birds of this nature should be 
conducted, it may be suggested that not 
everyone realises the enormous risks that 
are run every day by such creatures in 
this country. These risks, of course, are 
greatly minimised when hand-rearing can 
be resorted to, but danger of one kind 
and another is ever present, and strangers 
in a strange land, such as quail of any 
kind in this country must necessarily be, 
would be especially subject to it. There- 
fore, in any attempt to re-introduce 
this bird, ample allowance would have 
to be made in this direction whatever 
scheme were adopted. 

This much granted, let us see what 
are the alternative methods applicable 
to the preservation of quail. These may 
be enumerated as follows:—(1) The 
importation of adult birds early in the 
spring, the pairs to be turned away 
subsequently to breed in the open in the 
natural manner; (2) The importation of 
eggs to be hatched under hens, the young 
birds to be reared in the same way as 
hand-reared partridges or pheasants, and 
turned down when large enough; 
(3) The distribution of quail’s eggs 
among the nests of partridges in the 
open; and (4) The penning of adult 
birds on the French system, which has 
been successfully employed in the case 
of the partridge. 

Taking these four alternative methods 
in the order named, we come first to that 
which is at once the most simple but the 
least promising of the plans suggested. 
There would be no difficulty in obtaining 
the birds; for any dealer in imported 
quail would be prepared to supply live 
and healthy specimens at a reasonable 
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figure. For a quantity of birds—and 
not fewer than fifty pairs should be 
puchased—the cost of selected birds 
would probably not exceed 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
a pair, so that the original outlay would 
not be very serious. One would recom- 
mend that freshly-imported birds only 
should be bought, and that these, instead 
of being turned away at once on arrival 
at their destination, should be penned 
for at least a month or six weeks before 
being liberated. One believes that the 
neglect of this precaution may have been 
largely responsible for the failure, or 
practical failure, that has attended ex- 
periments of this nature in the past ; 
and after all, it is not unnatural that 
birds which have only lately arrived 
from a climate considerably warmer than 
our own should find it almost impossible 
to support existence when turned straight 
into the open. If the quail were pur- 
chased early in March, which would be 
about the best time, they should be 
turned into large pens in some sunny 
and well-sheltered spot, and here they 
would remain until the middle of April, 
by which time some of them would 
probably be shewing signs of pairing. 
It would be best not to put more than 
about a dozen pairs in each pen, for 
quail are rather quarrelsome birds at all 
times, and the pens should be made in 
some place—preferably among rough 
grass or scrub—where the birds would 
find more to occupy their time than if 
they had nothing but bare ground 
beneath them. The food would consist 
of various kinds of small seeds, such as 
rape, hemp, charlock, dari, canary seed, 
millet, etc., and this should be widely 
strewn about the pens so that the birds 
would have to seek for it, and would so 
be kept well occupied during the greater 
part of their time. Water, of course, 
would have to be provided fresh every 
day, and large heaps of sand—protected 
from rain—to be placed in the corners 
of the pens. In such enclosures the 
birds would become reasonably tame 
and acclimatised, when they might be 
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released a pair or two at a time in 
suitable weather. 

It would be best to have the pens in 
different places about the estate in order 
to prevent the birds from getting 
together again in one large lot, and to 
encourage even distribution about the 
estate. Quail are mostly monogamous, 
and the paired birds would therefore 
probably keep aloof; but there would 
be some unpaired, or of such polygamous 
tendencies that they might pack together 
in larger lots than would be desirable. 
Everything, therefore, should be done to 
avoid this tendency as far as possible, 
and feeding, which should still continue 
for two or three weeks after the birds 
had been released, should be conducted 
with the same object in view. The best 
method of feeding the birds in the open 
would be to scatter the grain in the 
vicinity of their dusting places—that 
is to say, along dry and sandy banks 
or in warm corners of the fields, while as 
a further encouragement heaps of sand 
might be made in suitable places, and 
the feed scattered about them. Water, 
if not readily obtainable, should also be 
provided. When all this had been 
done for a few weeks after the birds’ 
release, they might be left to themselves, 
but a watchful eye would have to be 
kept on all kinds of vermin—rats and 
rooks especially, which creatures would 
be the most likely to interfere with the 
nesting operations of the quail. 

There is little to be said on the subject 
of rearing quail by hand, for it has been 
proved that there is no great difficulty 
in the process. The method to be 
pursued would be exactly similar to that 
adopted for partridges, and the pre- 
cautions against “‘ packing ’”’ among the 
birds of the several broods would be 
precisely similar. Each brood, in fact, 
would have to be taken with its foster- 
mother from the rearing-field as soon as 
any tendency towards packing was 
noticed. Good distribution would be 
thus obtained and the formation of too 
large bevies to a great extent prevented. 
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The young hand-reared quail should be 
kept with their foster-mothers so long 
as they cared to stay with the latter, 
and feeding should continue about the 
site of the coops so long as the birds 
continued to come for it. 

The idea of introducing the eggs of the 
quail into the nests of partridges is, as 
the writer believes, quite novel, but that 
the plan might prove very successful is 
not at all improbable. In most respects 
the habits of the two species are very 
much alike, and it is practically certain 
that the partridge would hatch the eggs 
and rear the young of her relative with 
the same care that she displays in dealing 
with her own. The objection that may 
be raised to the idea is that it might 
interfere to some extent with the hatching 
of the partridge’s own brood; but, of 
course, quail’s eggs would only be intro- 
duced in small numbers, and no partridge 
would be allowed to have more eggs of 
either description than she would be 
capable of hatching. Any superfluous 
eggs of either kind might be easily 
distributed among other nests if due 
care were taken that when eggs were 
moved from one nest to another all were 
absolutely fresh or, if partly incubated, 
in exactly the same state of advancement 
towards hatching. Under this method 
the eggs of the quail might be mixed 
with those of the partridge, or all the 
eggs might be removed from _ the 
partridge’s nest and those of the quail 
substituted for them. Any partridge’s 
eggs thus removed might be hatched 
under hens, or if there were only a few 
clutches to deal with, the eggs might be 
given to other partridges on the estate. 

As a rule partridges can hatch more 
eggs than they lay, and on any estate 
where there were many partridges’ nests 
it would be no difficult matter to find 
hens enough to take the superabundant 
eggs. Any partridge can easily cover 
from twenty to twenty-five eggs of her 
own or of the quail’s, and any pair can 
look after as large a family as might be 
produced from such a clutch. 
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The great advantage of this method 
is that it would shoulder the whole of 
the business on to a bird which is the 
most expert of any at bringing up a 
family, and it is possible that being 
reared by parents of a non-migratory 
nature young quail thus produced 
might forget altogether their hereditary 
custom of wandering away in the winter. 
Among all the experiments that have 
been made or could be made with the 
quail, this would certainly be the most 
interesting and probably the most likely 
to lead to success. The eggs, one 
supposes, could be obtained from one of 
the many importers engaged in business 
of this nature, and there seems to be no 
reason why they should not turn out as 
well as the eggs of Hungarian partridges, 
which have often been successfully 
hatched in this country. 

The last method of establishing a breed 
of quail would also be quite new to this 
country; but there seems to be no 
reason why quail should not be treated 
under the French system of penning in 
the same manner as partridges. It is 
difficult to obtain evidence upon the 
subject of quail breeding in captivity, 
but that they have failed to do so on 
many occasions when kept simply as 
aviary birds is not surprising. Quail, 
like partridges, will not mate indis- 
criminately—each sex must be given 
plenty of choice in this matter, and that 
is not usually possible where a limited 
number of birds are kept in close con- 
finement in a cage. Kept under proper 
conditions—that is to say, in roomy and 
comfortable pens, and carefully fed and 
tended—quail, it would seem, should 
pair in confinement just as_ readily 
as partridges; indeed, the fact that 
they sometimes display a polygamous 
tendency might favour to a considerable 
extent the conditions of this system. 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar 
with the French system of penning it 
may be said that several pairs of birds 
are confined in a large pen, and as soon 
as any pair shows an inclination to mate 
it is carefully driven into one of several 
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smaller enclosures adjoining the large 
one, and there left to pursue its domestic 
occupations. Under such conditions 
partridges—or a large proportion of 
them—will nest and hatch their young, 
whereupon each pair is liberated with 
its brood. There seems to be no reason, 
therefore, why, if partridges can be 
handled with success under this system, 
quail should not be treated in the same 
manner and with equally good results. 

Under one or other of the methods 
suggested above it seems that a sufficient 
number of quail might be produced each 
season to afford a certain amount of 
sport in the autumn, and even if the 
surviving birds persisted in migrating 
and did not return in the following year, 
sufficient reward for the trouble and 
expense incurred ought to be forth- 
coming. One advantage which the quail 
appears to possess over other game birds 
is that it seems to do as well in a wet 
season as in a dry one—or even better, 
and that is a point of considerable 
importance in a climate so uncertain as 
our own. The French have a proverb 
to the effect that ‘‘ a year of straw is a 
year of quails,” and evidence of the 
truth of this belief was forthcoming in 
the very wet summer of 1879, when an 
extraordinary number of quail took up 
their quarters in France and bred there, 
much to the satisfaction of the French 
sportsmen. 

It would be inadvisable, of course, to 
attempt to establish the quail in any 
part of the country where the conditions 
were very much opposed to the bird’s 
natural habits, but anyone having a 
fair amount of arable land and a fairly 
extensive acreage might, without going 
to any very great expense, do worse than 
try to encourage this sporting little bird 
on one or other of the lines here 
suggested. We have done much with 
other game birds in the past, and now 
with so much useful experience at our 
disposal, why not try to exploit the 
quail in similar fashion and re-establish, 
if possible, the sport that our forefathers 
enjoyed ? 
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CROQUET 


THE POPULARITY 


OF THE MODERN GAME 


BY G. F. HANDEL ELVEY 


Author of ‘‘ Croquet : a Guide to the Strokes of the Game.” 


“CROQUET is too aggravating for me ; 
I can’t stand being driven away as soon 
as I get in position for my hoop!” 

Such is the sort of contemptuous 
remark with which, the non-player is apt 
to dismiss the subject of croquet. But 
his scornful attitude is not altogether 
surprising, for he pictures a small lawn 
on which are a large number of hoops 
(including, of course, that queer invention 
the cage and bell) and from six to eight 
players engaged in a pastime the dulness 
of which would be altogether intolerable 
were it not for gossip and flirtation. 

That modern croquet owns such a 
game as its parent cannot be denied, but 
then—for the matter of that—the 
sporting girl with her short skirt and 
coloured stockings is not a very distant 
descendant of the stately dame who 
wore a crinoline, and modern cricket, 
the king of games, cannot disclaim its 
relationship with the pastime which was 
played by solemn-looking gentlemen 
wearing top-hats. 

While talking of ancestors, we may 
remark that the genealogy of croquet is 
highly aristocratic, for if the dull game 
of fifty years ago must be acknowledged 
as its parent, the ancient pall mall is 
without doubt its grandparent. 


Given wooden mallets, balls, iron hoops 
and well-kept lawns, together with some 
ingenuity, and the recipe for the pro- 
duction of modern croquet is complete. 


~ Pall mall had the first three requisites ; 
but instead of a lawn there was an alley 
fenced in on either side by palings four 
feet high, the hoops being placed one at 
each end. The mall, as the mallet was 


called, had a long slender shaft. The 
striking surfaces of the head were 
covered with leather and _ neither 
“ parallel’ nor “ identical,” hence one 
of these implements would not be legal 
in a modern tournament. 


Pall mall was introduced into England. 
in the reign of James I., and was at first. 
played along the road which perpetuates. 
its name. At the Restoration it was. 
removed to St. James’ Park, as the dust. 
of the coaches was annoying to the 
players. 


“To St. James’ Park where I saw the 
Duke of York playing at pell-mell,” 
says Mr. Pepys in April, 1661, and again, 
under 15th of May, 1663, “ I walked in 
the Park discoursing with the keeper of 
the pell-mell, who was sweeping of it. 
He told me of what the earth is mixed 
that do floor the mall, and that over all 
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there is cockle shells powdered and _ perfectly kept lawns, and imagine his 
spread to keep it fast.” eager questioning of the ‘“‘ keeper of the 

What an entertaining description this pell-mell’’ in the shape of Mr. Baker, 
excellent man would givé us if he were the groundsman. 


MRS. R. C. J. BEATON 


Lady Champion, 1899, 1900, 1901; Champion, 1905, 1907; Lady Gold Medallist, 1901, 1902 ; 
Gold Medallist, 1901, 1902, 1904, 1907; Winner of Champion Cup, 1904, 1905; Winner of Ladies’ Champion Cup, 1911 


Photograph by Rita Martin 
to visit the Roehampton Club when a But as for surprise, probably that of 
modern Croquet Association tournament Mr. Pepys would almost be equalled by 
was in progress! We can fancy his the astonishment of the modern un- 
astonishment at the sight of the fifteen initiated person at finding a hundred or 
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more entries in events limited to men ; 
at discovering that the Croquet Associa- 
tion, with H.M. the King as its patron 
and Lord Desborough as its president, 
has between two and three thousand 
members, and is governed by a council 
of able men, some of whose names are 
well known in the political, scientific, and 
business worlds. 
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The Gazette is the official organ of the 
Croquet Association, and, in addition to 
the list of tournaments, contains all 
official notices, reports of prize meetings, 
and correspondence. 

Possibly after selecting several tourna- 
ments at which he would like to compete, 
the croquet player will take up the 
C.A. Year Book and read over the laws 


MISS DOROTHY SYANDRING, WINNER OF LADIES’ CHAMPION CUP, IQI2 


Photograph by Montague Dixon & Co. 


In the early spring the croquet 
enthusiast glances carefully over the 
official calendar of fixtures which he 
finds in the Croquet Gazette. This paper 
has been coming to him once a month 
during the winter; from the beginning 
of May it will be found among his 
morning letters every Thursday. 


of the game, which together with the 
list of members, their handicaps and 
addresses, and other interesting informa- 
tion is contained therein. 

The alteration of the laws of the 
game is in the hands of the council of 
the Croquet Association. The actual 
work of revision and improvement is 
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performed by the Laws’ Committee, 
whose decisions must subsequently be 
confirmed by the council. 

Croquet has an advantage over some 
other games in the fact that the authority 
of the Croquet Association is universally 
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the home body, and acknowledge its 
authority over the laws. 

But the work of the Croquet Associa- 
tion is not restricted to law-making and 
the publication of the Gazette. Under 


its auspices, year by year the Open 


MISS ELLA D. B. SIMEON, LADY CHAMPION, IQ9I2 


Photograph by Kingham, Bedford 


recognised in the sphere of law-making. 
Moreover, this happy state of things is 
not confined to this country, for the 
Croquet Association of New South Wales, 
the South African Croquet Association, 
and nine Colonial clubs are affiliated to 


Championship Meeting and three other 
important tournaments are held at Roe- 
hampton, the Inter-Club Championships 
and Inter-County Championships take 
place at the Hurlingham Club; there 
are Irish Championship and Gold Medal 
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Meetings and the Scottish gold medal 
Meeting. Further, one official tourna- 
ment (usually, though not this year, the 
English Gold Medal Meeting) is arranged 
at some provincial centre; many pro- 
vincial tournaments are subsidized; an 
official list of duly qualified referees, 
handicappers, and managers is kept ; 
and to render the handicapping at the 
hundred or so of tournaments, which 
take place week by week from the 
beginning of May to October, as effective 
as possible, there is a paid official handi- 
capper who revises the work of local 
men. 

The offices of the Croquet Association 
are at 4, Southampton Row, W.C., 
where, every working day throughout 
the year, the secretary and his assistants 
attend exclusively to croquet business. 

What is the fascination of the game 
which, despite contempt and ridicule, 
has prospered so exceedingly ? What is 
it that transforms scoffers into devotees ? 

Let it be admitted at once that as soon 
as the uninitiated realise that their pre- 
conceived notions have no basis in fact 
scorn is exchanged for respect. 

They learn that no one does take 
position for a hoop unless he intends 
running it in the same turn—a player 
knows that if he did his opponent would 
use him in making a long break; that 
never in any circumstances are there 
more than four players ; that the striker 
only is permitted on the court unless, in 
a double, he needs his partner’s advice ; 
that no one dare interrupt with irrelevant 
conversation however sprightly; and 
that any venturing on flirtation during 
a match would not only spoil his (or her) 
chances both in love and croquet but 
run the risk of being voted ‘‘ a thundering 
nuisance.” 

Now granted that knowledge of the 
game quickly banishes disrespect, the 
question may still be asked why is 
croquet so popular ? 

The answer is that the game meets a 
keenly felt need by supplying a pastime 
in which both sexes, and all ages, are 
more nearly on an equality than in any 
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other, and by appealing to people of 
greatly varying tastes. 

The intellectual man appreciates a 
game in which probably more head work 
is needed than in any other outdoor 
pursuit ; the practical man enjoys a 
pastime in which delicacy of touch is an 
essential condition of success; the 
shooting man realizes with great pleasure 
that a straight eye and steady hand are 
assets of supreme importance. 

It has been well remarked that in 
croquet there are elements of chess and 
billiards. In circumventing the adver- 
sary and in considering the various 
chances and possibilities we seem to 
have something of the former, whereas 
in a long break the latter appears 
evident. 

While mentioning breaks, we may 
point out that it is not uncommon for a 
player to make eighteen points in one 
turn. He begins with his own ball for 
the first hoop and the partner ball for 
four back. In the course of his break 
he causes the partner ball to make the 
last three hoops. He finishes by pegging 
out both balls. He has thus made 
fourteen points for his own ball and four 
for the partner ball—eighteen altogether. 

Sportsmen with large experience of 
other games are often heard to remark 
that the special feature of croquet which 
attracts them is the fact that right up 
to the very end there is a chance of the 
tables being turned on the man who 
seems to be winning—there is always 
the possibility of that last long shot 
coming off, and, oh! the joy of being 
able to say, “He was winning easily, 
but my last shot went dead straight, 
and after that I did not give him another 
look in!” 

But perhaps the most important reason 
for the popularity of croquet is the fact 
that those who desire to spend their 
holidays in the open air, playing and 
watching an interesting game among a 
variety of congenial companions of both 
sexes, find that the croquet tournament 
is the very thing they have been looking 
for. 
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THE TRAVELLER 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


I sHALL not readily forget the journey 
we took together, nor the manner of 
our parting. 

* * * * * 


The stars were still glimmering in the 
dark night sky when my footsteps 
echoed loudly through the cobblestoned 
street of the sleeping Pyrenean village. 

“For, sefior,” said Ramon, my guide 
and grand shikar, ‘‘ at this season the 
old bucks separate themselves from the 
rest of the herd and seek the highest and 
most exposed peaks of the mountains. 
The way is far and hard, a six hours’ 
climb at least. Therefore must we begin 
our march at five o’clock. Thus shall we 
reach the feeding grounds of the cabra- 
montes by midday when they seek repose. 
And then, by the help of the kind saints, 
may we have a little chance of 
approaching the wily ones.” 

Off the snowpeaks the wind blew icy 
chill. In the garden of my little house 
at Biarritz, “‘ the flowers that bloom in 
the spring’ were raising their delicate 
heads; but on these upland heights 
winter tarried long. Up through the 
forests of larch and pine we climbed, the 
frozen ground ringing like iron under 
our nail-studded boots; higher still, 
through a thick belt of scrub. 


“And here on the southern slopes, 
towards the sun, the does roam in great 
numbers,” murmured Ramon; “ but 
since it is heads which the sefor 
seeks——’”’ ;_ he shrugged his shoulders. 

As we emerged upon the desolate, 
rock-strewn hillside, the sun shot up, a 
ball of fierce orange light, into the 
eastern sky. The white summits around 
us were dyed a deep crimson which 
slowly faded to a rosy pink, then to a 
delicate lilac. The great streaks and 
patches of snow on the mountain flanks 
over which we made our way glistened 
and sparkled like diamond dust. Hotter 
and hotter grew the sun’s rays, steeper 
and steeper the way—but Ramon was 
inflexible : 

“‘ A few minutes’ breathing-space here, 
a few minutes’ breathing-space there, 
and behold, sefior, the day is far spent, 
the cabramontes are again watchfully 
feeding—also night descends and finds 
us wandering upon the mountain.” 

At last, at the foot of a precipitous 
steep, he turned. “‘ Here, however, may 
the sefior repose himself for a little while 
I study the best means of ascent. Also 
from this moment must no word be 
spoken; in silence must we advance, 
for now we draw near their favourite 
haunts.” 
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Thankfully I stretched my aching 
limbs on a _ sun-baked boulder, as 
through his glass Ramon searched each 
gash in the rocky wall before us. ‘“‘And 
now, forward!”’ he said, after a brief— 
too brief—ten minutes, “‘ but noiselessly, 
noiselessly, I adjure you!” 

With infinite caution I crept after him, 
shuddering at the scrunch of my boots 
on the pockets and gulfs of hard-frozen 
snow, setting my teeth as their nails 
clattered- on the slippery rock. It 
might have been only minutes, but to 
me it seemed hours, ere, signing to me 
to stop where I was, Ramon dropped to 
earth and crawled on his stomach to a 
gigantic boulder which jutted out on 
the extreme verge of the mountain 
flank. He insinuated part of his body 
round the angle it made ; slowly, slowly 
drew forward his glass, and for a long 
moment lay motionless. Then his right 


arm slid backward, palm uppermost— 
his wriggling middle finger beckoned me 


to advance. 

Scarce daring to breathe, I wormed my 
way to his side. “‘ On that patch of snow 
below the middle aiguille,”’ he breathed. 
For some moments I sought in vain, 
then I caught my breath, the glass shook 
in my hand. On a triangular patch of 
snow below a needle-like pinnacle of the 
mountain on which we lay, a herd of at 
least a hundred ibex were reposing. On 
a projecting ledge, his rigid form and 
great back-curved horns outlined against 
the pale sky, a buck stood sentinel. 

Up a deep cleft in the mountain side, 
slowly, carefully, we crawled. We had 
reached a point which I judged to be 
about level with our quarry, Ramon was 
cautiously drawing himself up the per- 
pendicular bank, his eye was almost even 
with the brink, when a thin shelf of shale 
on which my foot rested broke off with 
a sharp snap and rolled down into the 
ravine. Instantly there came a loud 
snort overhead, a patter of small hard 
hoofs—and we raised our heads above 
the bank to see an empty world of snow 
and boulder. 
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And now, senor ’’—Ramon drew his 
sleeve across his brow, the basso profondo 
which had been rolling anathemas into 
space sank to an exhausted murmur— 
“it is useless to pursue these accursed 
ones, who will call no halt for many a 
league. In the Col d’E., however, it is 
possible we may fall in with another 
herd.” 

But the Col d’E., on whose brink we 
stood after another weary tramp, seemed 
at first sight untenanted. “Senor, the 
saints to-day do not favour us; we toil 
in vain; therefore it only remains to 
turn our faces homeward.”’ 


““ Nonsense !.”’ I was beginning, when 
I was pulled violently to my knees. His 
eyes blazing in their sunken sockets, his 
features working convulsively, Ramon 
pointed a trembling finger downward. 
Less than eighty paces in a direct line 
below us a greyish-brown form emerged 
from behind a rock. I caught a glimpse 
of the short, thick black beard as the 
head was thrown up in a startled gesture. 
The next instant the buck’s magnificent 
bound forward was cut short by the 
bullet which passed clean through his 
heart. 

“Senor, my congratulations,” said 
Ramon, solemnly, as the obsequies per- 
formed, he rose to his feet and wiped his 
long knife on his greasy velveteen 
breeches. ‘‘ Height, 26 inches at the 
shoulder, horns 30 inches—never have 
I seen such a magnificent cabramonte ! ”’ 


“Let us celebrate the occasion,” I 
said, and handed him a generous petit 
verre from my flask of cognac. 


“Ah, senor, that sends new blood 
through my veins!”’ He drew the back 
of his hand across his mouth and heaved 
a deep sigh of satisfaction. ‘‘ And now,”’ 
an anxious expression crossed his brow 
as he looked around him, ‘it behoves 
us to quit these altitudes as speedily as 
may be.” 

Unnoticed by me in the ardour of the 
chase, the brilliant sunlight of the 
morning had been extinguished by a 
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thick, murky pall; heavy, leaden- 
coloured clouds lay piled along the 
horizon ; softly, silently, a few scattered 
snowflakes began to fall. 

Ramon slung the head of the ibex 
across his back and again paused to scan 
the lowering sky. After a few moments 
during which he appeared to be balancing 
pros and cons in his mind: “ Senor,” he 
said, uneasily, “‘ the homeward way is 
long and difficult ; a storm is brewing 
and soon darkness will be upon us. It 
will be better that we cross by the pass 
d’E. to the village of M., and there pass 
the night. Thence we can return home 
in the morning by a lower and easier 
track.” - 

“*M. is across the frontier, is it not ?”’ 

“Si, sefior, it is a village of Spain.” 

‘““ Are you sure you know the Pass ? ” 

‘““ But assuredly, sefior, as the fingers 
of my hand.” 

“ Forward, then.” 

And again we took up our toilsome 


march. Down into the Val d’E., along 


its rocky bottom. ‘‘ And somewhere 
here,’ murmured Ramon, stopping and 
looking uncertainly about him, “ should 
be the entrance to the Pass.” 

We stood in a kind of amphitheatre 
from which three deep corries struck 
towards the south. “But which? 
Caramba!’’ Ramon smote his forehead 
angrily, ‘‘ it is this thrice-accursed snow 
which confuses.”” The snowflakes were 
now whirling thick and fast around us. 
“Ha!” with a joyful cry of relief, 
‘travellers ahead! Undoubtedly they 
also traverse the Pass. All is well!” 

On the farther side of the little plateau 
and just debouching into the middle 
defile, three figures loomed through the 
fading light. 

‘Two men and a mule ; let us hasten 
to join them, sefior. For thus shall the 
ass relieve me of this animal’s head, also 
the senor of his encumbrances. 

As we hastened forward, one of the 
men turned his head and caught sight of 
us. Apparently he said something to his 
companion, for he also looked sharply 
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round, and instantly raised his stick as 
if to bring it down with a whack on the 
mule’s quarters. But the first man 
caught his arm—there seemed to be a 
hurried colloquy, then they stood still 
and awaited our arrival. 

“Two black-a-vised ruffians as ever 
I set eyes on,” I said to myself as we 
drew near. Then my eyes travelled past 
the men to the mule and there stayed, 
arrested by the strangeness of its load. 
For bound to the pack-saddle by 
numerous cords and thongs was a large- 
sized coffin. There was no mistaking 
the shape, even without the evidence of 
the brass plate bearing the date of the 
birth and death of one, Miguel Peraldos, 
which we saw as we came nearer. We 
bared our heads. 

“Si, sefiores,” said the man who had 
first observed us, as he humbly and 
gratefully acknowledged this mark of 
respect for the dead, “it is a traveller 
who returns to his own country. For 
long he has dwelt among strangers, now 
he returns to his own village to rest 
among his own people.” 

“You cross the Pass to M. ?”’ I asked. 

“Si, sefor. Will it please you that 
we travel together? Thus may the 
mule bear the loads, and the sefores 
march more easily.” 

I thought, and said, that to my mind, 
the animal was already sufficiently 
burdened, therefore I would myself 
continue to carry my rifle. But Ramon 
was troubled by no such scruples, and 
cheerfully slung the ibex head by the 
side of the Traveller. 

So, the Traveller leading, we scrambled 
up the steep, snow-covered track and 
plunged into the deep, dark defile 
beyond. The Traveller leading, we slid 
and splashed through the _half-frozen 
mountain torrents and forced our way 
through belts of thorny scrub. Ever 
faster fell the snowflakes, ever murkier 
grew the light ; when at last we emerged 
upon the windswept mountain side the 
night had descended in real earnest. 

“ But, gracias a Dios! below us lies 
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M.,” said Ruffian No. 1. (Thus far 
No. 2 had not opened his lips.) “‘ The 
sefior would see its lights, but for this 
snow.” 


“This utterly and for-ever-to-be 
accursed snow !”’ growled Ramon. “ Si, 
si,’ assented the other, hastily. But to 
my ears his tone seemed strangely to 
lack conviction. 


The Traveller still at our head, we 
began the precipitous descent into the 
valley. The mule slipped and slithered 
over the snow. 


“Miguel must have been a tre- 
mendously heavyweight,” I said to 
myself, as I listened to the poor 
brute’s jerked-out grunts and groans. 
Scrambling, stumbling over rocks, sinking 
to the knees in snow drifts, we worked 
our way downward. At last, aching in 
every limb, perspiration oozing from 
every pore, I landed with a final wild 
plunge upon the rutty highroad which 
led through the Spanish hamlet of M. 

The silent ruffian checked the mule, 
the other turned to me. ‘‘ Sefor, we 
spend the night with a friend, here to 
our right. a little outside the village. 
Your inn is to the left ; therefore, sefior, 
our ways part. With a thousand thanks 
for the honour of the sefor’s most 
agreeable company He swept the 
sombrero from his head in courteous 
farewell, while his friend unslung the 
ibex head and threw it down before 
Ramon. 

At that instant there fell on our ears 
the muffled tramp of feet approaching 
from the right, a faint jingle as of 
accoutrements. Simultaneously the two 
men sprang to the mule’s head and 
dragged it round towards the village. 
“* After all, sefor, the inn is nearest and 
our beast is weary—we will accompany 
you thither.” 

Before another word could be spoken : 
“Who goes there ?”’ cried a voice from 
the darkness, and we found ourselves 
in the midst of a posse of Spanish 
infantry. 
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“Whom have we here ?’’ demanded 
the same authoritative voice. 

“A funeral party, sefior,”” came the 
plaintive tones of our polite friend, 
“who carry a corpse to its resting- 
place.”’ 

A sudden light flashed through the 
darkness, the officer had struck a match 
and held it close to the speaker’s face. 

“Ha!” Darkness again, then another 
flash, growing this time into the steady 
flame of a lantern. Its rays illumined 
the Traveller. 

“Ha! By your leave we will cast one 
little glance upon the face of the dead,”’ 
and the, officer signed to his men to 
unsling the coffin. 

There was a wild rush, a plunge, a 
shouting of fierce Spanish oaths, two 
soldiers lay on their backs in the snow— 
and our travelling companions had 
vanished. 

The officer shrugged his shoulders : 
“Useless to follow in this darkness. 
Nevertheless two of the miscreants still 
remain,” and the light shone full into 
my eyes. 

“What then is this?” in a changed 
tone. 

““ Sefor——” I cleared my throat 
and took up my tale. He heard me to 
the end, the light of the lantern playing 
all the while over my face. There was 
a brief silence. 

“English,” he said, at last, musingly ; 
“yes, that leaps to the eyes. And for 
that reason, senor, I accept your word. 
Your countrymen, sefor, seem to find 
lying a difficult accomplishment — at 
least, lying in such a manner as to carry 
conviction. Therefore I believe that you 
were innocent of complicity in this 
smuggling of arms for the use of the 
rebels.”’ 

““Arms! Rebels!”’ I cried, astounded. 

“ But, yes, senor. Behold.” 

I looked down into the open shell 
which had contained the Traveller ; the 
light of the lantern was reflected in the 
shining barrels of the rifles which filled 
it to the brim. 
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CAUSAMULL IN THE DISTANCE FROM NORTH POINT 


CAUSAMULL DUCKS 


BY H. HESKETH PRICHARD 


CAUSAMULL is an island which lies some 
three miles west of one of the Outer 
Hebrides. Beyond it, the foaming reefs 
round the gaunt rock, Deasker, can glow 
like molten gold in the sunset, and from 
them a venturesome prow may sail 
onwards and see no shore until the cliffs 
of England’s oldest colony, Newfound- 
land, rise from the fog. 

Causamull, in a word, is queen of 
a hundred skerries ; Sgeirleir and Lagan 
Maskeir are in her court, since upon her 
alone is set a crown of vegetation—rank 
grass and weed, it is true, but which, 
none the less, after a shower shines 
like an emerald in the sunshine. The 
island itself at spring-tide is not half an 
acre in extent, but at low water an 
expanse of perhaps a quarter of a mile 
of black boulders is exposed; among 
those lurk pools of water which grow 
salt after a high tide, but in the neaps 
brackish with the rain that rarely fails 
to fall some time during each four-and- 
twenty hours. In addition to the pools 


at the mercy of the tide is one greater 
pool beside which two or three grey seals 
give birth to their young every October. 

But all this information was gathered 
at a later date. The first time we heard 
the name of Causamull was on an 
occasion when two barrels had brought 
down a single mallard, and his seven 
comrades flying over the shoulder of the 
hill were suddenly lost to sight. 

“Where’ll they have gone 
Donald ? ” 

The ghillie answered, ‘‘ Causamull.” 

“Let us follow them there.” 

That was before the gunner knew that 
Causamull was an island. The fact 
became duly impressed upon him in the 
days which followed. Teal and ducks 
rose wild from the big bog. 

“* Have they gone to the ponds on the 
North Point, Donald ? ”’ 

“I’m fear’d no. They’ve carried 
on over to Causamull, I’m thinking,” 
replied the ghillie from the brow of the 
ridge, then continued as in meditation, 
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“Yon Causamull is a regular sanctuary. 
A’ the big old burly ducks and teals is 
there. A mon can tell Causamull duck 
mest times by the puir size of him.”’ 

And so was coined the term ‘“ Causa- 
mull ducks,” meaning not only a duck 
from that island, but a “ burly” duck. 
We enjoyed the shooting of many lochs 
and bogs upon the mainland and shore 
where were killed a goodly number of 
wild fowl, notwithstanding which our 
hearts were sore because the wind was 
contrary, and the only boatmen within 
reach by no means either well-equipped 
or eager to attempt the landing on 
Causamull in anything approaching 
“weather,” or to desert for any such 
hazardous employment the _lobster- 
fishing by which they won their daily 
bread. So, day after day, we watched 
our mailards and teal rise and make for 
the distant rock, sound which they 
seemed to circle ere they pitched. 

Only twice in that season did we 
succeed in landing on Causamull. The 
first time the ducks were unheeded, 
greater game being in view, to wit, a 
grey seal, a fair-sized old bull; the 
second time we killed two teal, almost 
every living thing except these and the 
terns, which swooped and stooped over 
the heads of the intruders, having left 
the island as we approached it, owing to 
a difference of opinion amongst our 
lobster-catchers as to the channel we 
must choose to reach the rock, a dispute 
which they carried on in Gaelic at the 
top of their voices. They were very 
soulless hunters. 

A dozen years passed before, on a 
certain 2nd of August, two of us stalked 
a large lot of fourteen or fifteen mallards 
on na Roe the loch on the peninsula 
which lies opposite to Causamull. 


On this occasion we accounted for 
three ; the rest rose up in straight and 
purposeful flight and passed over to the 
island. 

During the whole of that August and 
September Causamull remained a thorn 
It was a wild season, the 


in our sides. 
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wind rarely dropped, and although the 
lobster-fishers of old days were departed, 
their great unwieldy boat had passed 
into the hands of a new firm who 
certainly showed no more pronounced 
love of risk or adventure than their 
predecessors. But they met our over- 
tures mildly. They would shake their 
heads, and gabble in Gaelic; then the 
spokesman, a long-faced man in a kharki 
coat, would say, gently, “‘ We couldna 
do it the nicht.” Once they landed us in 
the daytime and we killed three teal, 
but at the first discharge the island was 
naturally left bare of ducks. Many of 
them flew towards the shore and went 
down in our own big bog, but we 
returned too late to take any advantage 
of their very temporary presence there. 

It was at this time that we heard the 
story of Causamull which may or may 
not have its bearing upon the dislike with 
which the island is regarded. It appears 
that some years ago a family set sail 
from Hougary in Uist for the Monach 
Isles, taking with them their worldly 
goods and beeves. The distance is some 
seven or eight miles, and the course they 
sailed lay past Causamull. As they came 
abreast of it, a squall struck and over- 
turned the boat—one man, the father, 
alone fought his way ashore. Some say 
that a boat passing between the islands 
reported the non-arrival on the Monachs 
of the migrating family ; others, that a 
long-sighted crofter working at tangle- 
burning on the Uist dunes caught sight 
of the solitary figure of a man standing 
upon Causamull, outlined against the 
glow in the sky. With whichever 
story th> truth may lie, the fact remains 
that a boat was sent off to the island, 
but stress of weather forced it to sail 
away leaving the unfortunate man upon 
that lonely rock, stretching out his hands 
in vain. As soon as the storm abated 
the boat returned and took him off, but 
not before he had spent several days 
upon the rock. Providentially, one of 
his drowned cows had been washed up 
by the tide, and from this he cut the 
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tongue with a sharp stone and devoured 
it. 

At length there came a night when the 
wind dropped away altogether, the ghillie 
was sent down to the hamlet, and in due 
time returned, bringing the promise of 
the lobster-fishers to meet us as Scolpaig 
Point at half-past one a.m. That evening 
the usual rubber of bridge was eliminated 
and premature sleep attempted. Such 
attempts are not always successful, and 
to one of us at least it seemed that he 
had hardly closed his eyes when David 
was knocking at the door. Some coffee 
and a sandwich, and then we shoulder 
our guns and give the cartridge bags to 
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bargain. But the words are hardly 
spoken when John hears the boat. He 
jumps up, whistles again, and this time 
is answered. 

By the light of a lantern we descend 
the rocks and get aboard. Last of all 
to leave the land is the Labrador dog, 
Sinbad. He is ill named, for he is the 
worst of sailors, and in consequence hates 
all boats. For a moment, love of the 
gun and hatred of sea-faring struggle in 
his heart, then the ruling passion, strong 
in worse than death, prevails, and he 
jumps and lies down upon the ballast 
amidships. John receives his final orders. 
“As soon as it is light, John, you go and 


THE LOCH AT THE NORTH POINT 


John and go out into the night. A walk 
of about a mile over the dunes, among 
scurrying rabbits frisking on the night- 
wet turf, while above our heads an 
occasional green plover wings over half- 
seen with his peculiar cry. Soon we are 
able to hear the light plash of the sea 
upon the hard sands, a flock of curlew 
rise with their shrill complaining, just 
as we move out across the base of the 
Scolpaig promontory. John whistles. 
There is no reply. The lighthouse upon 
Heiskeir reveals and hides its brightness, 
the tide sucks at the weed-hung seal- 
haunted skerries. We wait half-an-hour 
and then one of us suggests that the 
lobster-fishers are not going to fulfil their 


stir up the teal pool and both the ponds 
on the North Point. And try and see 
where the ducks we put off Causamull 
go to.” “All right, sir,’ says John; 
and we lose sight of him as we push out 
from between the rocks. 

It is very dark upon the water, and 
though there is no wind there is a very 
perceptible swell over which we blunder 
propelled by a pair of immense sweeps. 
The low black boat struggles on like some 
gigantic crippled beetle, her pace seems 
one of infinite sloth, for dawn we know 
comes early and we must be hidden 
among the boulders of Causamull and 
the boat well away before the east begins 
to grow white. We point out these things 
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to the long-faced helmsman. He executes 
the usual Gaelic jabber with the crew, 
assures us that “‘ it can be all right still.” 

An hour later, an hour filled with the 
creaking of oars and the troubles of 
Sinbad, and at last we see the dark 
outline of the island with its cairn of 
stones, a cairn popularly supposed to 
have been raised by the shipwrecked 
crofter whose story has been told, but 
in reality built by the far less romantic 
hands of a Government surveyor in 
the performance of his _ ordinary 
routine. There is still no hint of dawn 
as the boat is piloted towards the rock. 
This is fortunate since the entry to the 
tiny harbourage is made the occasion of 
advisings from all the crew, a continuous 
fusillade of Gaelic which though spoken 
in a series of raucous whispers and with 
admirable intentions puts every bird 
upon the rock to wing. But this matters 
not for the birds are only curlew, terns, 
and cormorants. The ducks are still 
feeding and plashing in the pools and 


locks of the mainland whither they fly 


at sunset. That much we know for 
certain, for we have seen them coming 
in so high over the land that it brings 
to mind the words of the American 
sportsman and poet anent Canada geese : 
“And the baffled fowler watches, 
Hopeless till they fade from sight.” 

At length a leap and we are ashore, 
we hear the boat put out again and soon 
she is lost to hearing as well as to sight. 
Causamull is shrouded in darkness ; still 
as is the night, the breakers are 
thundering on the western reefs. We 
are full half-an-hour too soon, so after 
choosing each a pool, we come together 
and chat, till, warned by a real or fancied 
whitening in the east, we go finally to 
our places. 

Causamull is covered with vast 
boulders among which it is easy to 
find hiding. I stand behind one facing 
the mainland and the east. In front of 
me are two pools of brackish water, all 
the island around is dark but these two 
pools begin to turn from black to grey, 
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and then more slowly from grey to white. 
“Whish! whish!’’ Those ducks have 
passed over! ‘‘ Whish! whish!” again. 
How curious! Where can that lot have 
gone to? I wait in expectation. Surely 
they are only circling round, but alas! 
I wait in vain. Then “‘ Swish! swish!” 
once more. This time I swing up the 
gun and fire. A great body falls from 
the sky, so great that I have my fears. 
I send Sinbad to find out. He takes a 
long time longer than he should. At 
length he returns dragging a huge foul 
scart by the tip of its wing. He has 
scarcely got to cover when three teal 
come straight in very low. They are all 
bunched together and the three fail to 
the discharge of two barrels. 

And now my companion shoots in his 
turn. He has made no mistake for I 
hear two thuds upon the rocks. I 
think from the distinctness of the 
sound they must be mallards which had 
fallen, but in that I am ‘nistaken for 
they turn out to be teal. Meantime, the 
east has grown so bright that the sun 
cannot be far below the horizon. It is 
to be a red sunrise, for the pink takes 
a ruddier hue, which presently extends 
over half the sky. It is time now that 
John should be putting something off 
the mainland ponds. Ah, here they 
come ! 

Nineteen duck flying swiftly from the 
land but high, high above the surface 
of the sea, so high that although they 
pass clean over me I do not fire as surely 
they will circle round again. I watch 
them ; on and on they fly into the dark 
west until they are lost to sight. Next 
come a really big flock of teal: there 
are more than thirty birds in that flock, 
but they are, if anything, flying higher 
than the mallards which preceded them. 
They too pass above me, and this time 
I swing two guns’ length ahead of the 
leader and fire both barrels. The teal 
jump into the air, shooting straight 
upwards as they will when fired at, but 
this is the only result that my shot 
produces, and they also wing their way 
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into the last of the vanishing night cloud. 
Now a single teal pitches in the pool 
right in front of me. I did not see him 
arrive, and just as I am about to flush 
him he is joined by a second. They 
swim rapidly out of sight. I step from 
behind my rock and have a rising shot, 
but kill only one bird and miss the other. 
I have not time to get back to shelter 
again before four ducks come wide and 
high only to pass on in the wake of the 
others towards the Monach Islands. 
It is full day now, but the 
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well enough that the presence of the 
boat would cause every duck to sheer off, 
but in the steady purposeful flight there 
has been no sheering. We climb to the 
cairn. No, it is not the boat. There she 
lies, well away, quite far enough away to 
make it impossible for the sight of her 
to have affected the ducks’ destination. 
We wave the men to come for us and 
row sorrowfully back to the mainland. 
The boatmen, when_ gestioned, 
acknowledged that they had never seen 


beautiful night has been suc- 
ceeded by a grey sky; a light 
rain is beginning to fall and as 
the sun has risen red it is pretty 
certain that the morning at any 
rate will develop badly. 

i now go to pick up the first 
three teal, only to discover to my 
disgust that the rising tide has 
swept them from the pool in 
which they fell and by now they 
are no doubt twisting in the 
currents that foam and rush 
between the rocks. I gather 
the one that fell in the pool and 
rejoin my companion. He has 
killed three teal and gathered 
two, the third has fallen in 
some hole among the rocks; 
indeed, so jagged and full of 
crannies is the Causamull forma- 
tion that twenty-five per cent. 
of the birds shot can never be 
recovered. 

We were both, as we laid out our bag, 
grievously disappointed at its very 
meagre proportions. We had dreamed 
of thirty ducks, and behold three! And 
the curious part of it is that we had seen 
the ducks and the teal, seen them clearly 
and distinctly ere they vanished into that 
black night-cloud which has now lifted 
completely, leaving in its place the pale 
dunes of the Monachs. What has 
prevented the ducks coming into the 
ponds that we were watching? Our- 
selves, we are sure, they had not seen. 
Could it have been the boat ? We know 
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ducks behave in such a fashion. Where 
could they be making for? Out to sea, 
they thought, for there are few pools 
upon the Monachs. Finally the boatmen 
rather fancied that the ducks must 
have sighted us, but receded from this 
opinion when we pointed out that 
various curlew had passed over us 
without suspicion. 

It was about seven o’clock when we 
disembarked once more upon Scolpaig. 
John was there to meet us. He had seen 


‘few ducks and thought perhaps it was 


rather early in the season for the ducks 


If 
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to pitch upon Causamull. Further specu- 
lation was interrupted by the spying of a 
large gaggle of grey geese in the 
amphitheatre of the dunes. These we 


tried to circumvent by driving, but luck 
was dead against us that morning and 
the fine birds went away unshot at by 
one of the many unguarded points. 

A good solid rain was falling long ere 
we reached the house. Our expedition 
was over and the anticipations of several 
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a certain village where at the time 
there was but a single, and that a not 
very seaworthy, boat. The owners of 
this craft, tempted by the fair weather, 
had upon the evening previous to our 
visit to Causamull put to sea. About 
five or six o’clock, finding themselves in 
the vicinity of Causamull, they had 
landed upon it in search of driftwood 
and had even fired at a family party of 
duck upon one of the pools. No wonder 

the ducks flew high when we waited 


GHILLIES ON CAUSAMULL. 
THE FLIGHT 


days had ended in blank failure. If all 
the ducks we had seen had pitched upon 
Causamull, or had circled round it or 
even had flown over it, we should have 
got ten or fifteen brace, and the fact 
remains that one of us, watching in the 
early morning, had several times seen 
the ducks fly out and circle and drop. 
Why had they failed to do so on this 
occasion? We learnt the answer 
that night. Higher up the coast lies 


THE ROCK BEHIND WHICH 
THE DOG IS LYING IS ONE OF THE BEST STANDS FOR 


so patiently for them just ten hours 
later ! 

We were not, of course, so much 
cast down at our ill-luck once that 
ill-luck was satisfactorily explained. 
We knew that could we but land 
upon Causamull any time after the 
middle of September our reward 
would be a rich one, for soon the 
duck would forget the visit of the 
fishermen and return to their 
natural haunts. During six whole 
weeks we were ready each and 
every night to put to sea, but not 
once did the weather give us an 
opportunity. Wild storms and stiff 
breezes with hardly a lull or an 
interlude ruled all those weeks, nor 
in that year were we able to geta 
return match with the ducks of 
Causamull upon their own ground. 
Upon ours the case was different, 
for by dint of lying out at flighting 
time and waiting on the stubbles in 
the dunes, we occasionally got back 
a little of our own. 

Once, for instance the gardener’s 
boy came with a story that each day 
as he walked over the hill in the early 
morning he saw a large flock of mallards 
rise from the reeds of a certain loch and 
head straight out to sea. We had often 
shot this loch after breakfast, usually 
driving it, and grand sport had we had 
there. In one stand alone mallard, teal, 
snipe, golden plover, curlew, pigeon and 
peewit had been shot, but never had we 
caught the Causamull ducks lurking in 
its reeds. 
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The morning after the news of the 
gardener’s boy had been received two 
guns and a ghillie were at the loch side 
soon after daylight. One gun took up 
his position behind an inhabited hen- 
house on the further side of the loch, 
while the ghillie and the second gun went 
in the boat. Hardly had they started 
before a flock of some forty mallards 
rose out of the reeds. The henhouse 
gun, surrounded as he was by indignant 
fowls, succeeded in getting a right and 
left in front and a single snap behind 
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into the corn and give the gunner such 
a shot as would cause the occasion to be 
marked for ever with red in his sporting 
diary. After lying watching the birds, 
which were slowly approaching, for a 
quarter of an hour, the gunner became 
aware that a party of ducks were flying 
in from the sea. Causamull ducks un- 
doubtedly !_ They flew over within nice 
shot and were followed by several other 
lots, which were, of course, permitted 
to pass. But there was not, alas! any 
reward for abstinence, as darkness fell 


‘‘WHEN A DUCK FALLS IN THE REEDS OF THE BIG BOG”’ 


before the flock were out of shot—all 
three that fell were very fathers of ducks. 
The rest headed straight away for 
Causamull, nor did they ever, to our 
knowledge, visit that loch again. 

Once, indeed, one of the guns had a 
most trying experience. He was waiting 
in the evening among the stooks at the 
edge of some barley, which the ducks 
had been visiting very freely, when a 
gaggle of about sixty grey geese came 
bugling down the wind to pitch within 
two hundred yards of him. There was 
every prospect that they would feed 


with the geese still a hundred yards away, 
and a hurried stalk in the fading light 
ended in complete failure. 

In that year, indeed, the ducks of 
Causamull met with but one even 


moderately severe reverse. This was a 
windy evening when they antedated 
their shoreward evening flight into the 
barley by a quarter of an hour. The 
casuality list showed thirteen. 
Causamull, as has been said, lies three 
miles from the mainland. As a breeding 
place for duck it is impossible and this 
for a variety of reasons. Firstly, there 
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is no food; secondly, the sprays of 
ocean fly over the entire surface of the 
rock; thirdly, the place is haunted by 
great black-backed gulls, besides being 
the nesting station for numbers of sea- 
birds of various kinds, with whom the 
wild duck would not be permitted to 
dwell in any amity. The ducks, there- 
fore, certainly breed upon the marshes 
and loch-sides of the mainland. This 
being so it is wonderful how soon they 
find their way out to their sanctuary and 
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we have stolen ashore there before the 
dawn, but this time a great many birds 
have carried on out of shot over us 
to Deasker. This constitutes one of the 
many difficulties that make a good 
“flight? on Causamull early in the 
season so rare. Many factors must 
work together to ensure it. First the 
weather must permit a landing ; secondly 
the tide must not be too high or there 
will be no pools for the ducks to pitch 
upon; lastly, it must not be too low, 


WAITING FOR GEESE 


the sea. Young flappers fly there in 
earliest August. On one occasion an 
exceedingly thin moulting mallard was 
found in the highest pool in the island 
on the 19th of the same month. Doubt- 
less it had flown across just before it lost 
the use of its wings and had remained an 
involuntary prisoner. So thin was it 
that its breastbone was nearly breaking 
through the skin. 

And now another year has passed away 
and once more the ducks are beginning 
to gather upon. Causamull; once more 


or hali and more than half. the ducks 
will fly over Causamull to the attractions 
of Deasker, four miles seaward. Why 
not, you may say, have one gun on 
Deasker and two on Causamull and 
circumvent the ducks in that way ? We 
discussed that plan and longed to be 
able to carry it out. But if the nights 
when one can land upon Causamull are 
few, those upon which a landing may be 
effected on Deasker—in the local judg- 
ments by which we are bound—almost 
reach’ vanishing point.. 
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Deasker is simply a reef; at spring 
tides it is covered by the sea. It is so 
small that half the birds one shot would 
fall into the water, and even in calm 
weather their masters would not lightly 
venture Sinbad or Gambler in the 
Atlantic swell. Nevertheless, but for the 
boatmen who, after all, little as we may 
like to acknowledge it, ruled our schemes, 
we should ere this have flighted upon 
Deasker. Some day in the future we 
may yet do so. 

But for the moment we have another 
plan and that is to reverse the order of 
things and “ stir up’ Causamull by day- 
light. Two guns will go in the boat to 
the island and one will wait on the north 
point upon the mainland. The latter 
will get some shots at the ducks as they 
fly in to the ponds, more important 
still, he will be able to observe where the 
birds, which go beyond the Big Bog, 
pitch, and afterwards, joined by his 
companions, will pursue them. 

It is a perfect day as the North Point 
gun walks to his post upon the promon- 
tory. On the way he puts up a gaggle 
of at least 150 grey geese which wing 
their way towards the dark hills that 
look so grand and so gloomy in contrast 
to the turquoise sea and sands bright as 
a silver bar. 

At length he arrives at his appointed 
post beside the larger of the promontory 
ponds. He finds five duck upon it but 
in quite an unstalkable position, and at 
once they are up and away—off to 
Causamull. 

And now lying on the fragrant dune 
beside a little island in the pond, whereon 
wild flowers blow, and while the boat 
with its dark sails—they are really dirty, 
but here, as elsewhere, ‘‘ distance lends 
enchantment ’’ — creeps out towards 
Causamull, let us look round. We have 
a glass, we examine the skerries, the 
Monachs, the lighthouse, even grim and 
distant Haskeir that vast rock in whose 
bowels the Atlantic plays thunder-music. 
There it lies, robbed of half its savage 
gauntness by the haze. 
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An hour passes, the boat is quite close 
to Causamull. Down come the sails, 
now they are landing. Bang! bang! 
and from far away the ducks and teal 
begin to appear. Few of them come to 
the ponds on the North Point but many 
go down in the Big Bog, some on 
Dunscaur and others continue their flight 
= the eye loses them against the inland 
hills. 


Presently our comrades re-embark. 
We gather up our two teal, all we have 
secured, and all meet for lunch at Seal 
Point. Afterwards we pursue the ducks, 
and by the time we knock off to go 
fishing we have bagged twenty. Not 
a great day but a very pleasant one. 
A day the results of which may cause a 
smile, yet to us who have participated 
in it, a day of real sport, to be underlined 
perhaps more heavily than many another 
when the panniers groaned with their 
loads of grouse or the game cart carved 
deep ruts in the drive. 


Well, that is the best to date, but we 
often picture the glorious twenty minutes 
about dawn when the ducks fly in to 
Causamull, and a desire, which is never 
quite at rest, strengthens, a desire to 
return and try to wipe out in fair and 
honourable victory the many defeats we 
have experienced in our too rare 
encounters with those gallant adver- 
saries, “‘ Causamull ducks.”’ 


Note.—Since the above was written, 
two of us succeeded in landing on 
Causamull in February. We picked up 
twenty-four duck and widgeon and seven 
various at the morning flight. The 
number might easily have been more 
than half as many again, but the tide 
was high and rushed between the various 
rocks of the Causamull formation with 
such force as to be very dangerous 
for the Labrador dog. It was there- 
fore useless to shoot unless we could 
make fairly certain of dropping the 
bird on the rocks, and consequently 
many a splendid chance had to be 
foregone. 


FIELDING : 


THE ART AND SOME ARTISTS 


BY H. S. ALTHAM 


It is a far cry in the history of cricket 
from the last test match at the Oval in 
August to the days of Nyren and Tom 
Sueter upon Hambledon Down. 

No one of those who were lucky enough 


to see the running out of Bardsley by 
Hobbs on that great occasion could have 
done more than read of the three long 
stops that the then Bishop of St. Andrews 
saw fielding to the tremendous bowling 
of Brown, of whom he remarks with a 
certain grave censure, “‘ But he was a 
jerker.”’ 

Between those two scenes lie more 
than a hundred years of cricket history, 
and at first sight their juxtaposition may 
appear to be arbitrary in the extreme. 
Viewed, however, from the standpoint 
of the history of fielding, they find their 
connection as typical instances of the 
old and the new in this department of 
the game, even as the bowling of Harris 
and Mr. Faulkner, and the batting of 
Daft and George Gunn could be similarly 
contrasted in their proper spheres. When 
130 runs was a very fair score on a hard 
wicket, when bowling was principally 
fast, and byes on the leg-side were likely 
to play almost as important a part in 
the total as the average batsman on a 
side, when it was no unusual thing at 
Lord’s to see a ball bound clean over 


the head of longstop, it can easily be 
imagined that the one essential thing 
for the fielder to do was to stop the ball, 
not always with the hand, but often 
painfully with indiscriminate parts of his 
person. 


Now it is very different. The long- 


- stops of yesterday sit in the pavilion 


criticising the “ gulleys”’ of to-day and 
denouncing the gaps where their rivals for 
fame, the points, used to stand; it is 
no longer difficult to stop the hard hit 
cleanly. 

But in a dry season 300 runs is now 
no better than a fair average score, and 
in addition to long spells in the open 
the fielder has to meet what is perhaps 
his most insidious enemy, the monotony 
of watching two batsmen of the 
“modern” school wear down an 
accurate attack. 

In a season of average weather, 
bowlers must now depend largely on 
the co-operation of their field not only, 
as of yore, to hold their catches but by 
their quickness in starting and generally 
aggressive attitude, both to run out the 
adventurous batsmen and, what is even 
more important, to make the ordinary 
sharp run too risky to be worth the 
while. 

This, indeed, seems to be the cardinal 
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difference between the fielding of much 
of the nineteenth and that of the 
twentieth century. The one is defensive, 
the other aggressive: the one consisted 
for the most part in stopping the ball, 
the other has developed above all things 
the art of moving towards it and picking 
it up cleanly. 

Between the work of H. M. Marshall 
and E. M. Grace, and that of R. H. 
Spooner and Hobbs, lie many years of 
steady improvement in wickets and out- 
fields. There is no conceivable ground 
for supposing that the great fielders of 
to-day have any intrinsic superiority 
over those of the past ; only, the condi- 
tions under which the game is played 
have altered, and the art of fielding has 
developed in a particular direction. 


When we pass on to discuss in some 
detail the practice of the great fielders 
of to-day, the impossibility of deducing 
from their various methods any but the 
most general rules will at once be 


obvious, and we shall find it more 
practicable to divide the general body 
of fielders into three groups, of which 
the first will comprise coverpoints, extra 
coverpoints, and mid-offs; the second, 
deep field; the last, slips and some 
promiscuous places near the wicket. 


Characteristics common to all great 
fielders, there of course, are alertness, 
quickness of eye and hand, and, above all, 
a faculty of anticipation, which, in the 
greatest of them, is so developed as to 
be positively uncanny. But though, 
essential, these are in the main the rough 
material from which by dint of much 
observation, reflection, and practice, the 
finished article of a Hobbs or a Ransford 
is produced. Specialisation holds good 
in cricket as in the weightier matters of 
life, and, though such men as these could 
not field badly anywhere, yet it is 
through a close study of, and much 
practice in, their particular place in 
the field, that, they have become 
the models of performance that they 
are. 
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Group I.—OFF-sIDE FIELDERS. 


There are at present playing in first- 
class cricket quite a phenomenal number 
of off-side fielders who are well worth an 
expedition to watch at work. Hobbs, 
R. H. Spooner, G. L. Jessop, Brown, 
and Bowell of Hants, I. P. F. Campbell, 
and S. H. Saville, Hirst, and John 
Gunn, all reach a very high level, and 
there are at least a score more who, 
judged by any other standard, are of 
quite exceptional excellence. 

Now, there is one point about these 
great fielders which is immediately 
obvious: their comparative similarity of 
build. Brown is a big man, Hobbs and 
Mr. Spooner are of fair average height, 
Bowell is on the small side, and the rest 
are quite noticeably short especially in 
the leg. The conclusion is indeed 
obvious a priori that the nearer a man’s 
hands naturally hang to the ground, the 
shorter the way down, and, what is of 
almost as great importance, the shorter 
the way up again for the throw. 

This does not imply that the fielder 
should straighten himself entirely for the 
throw in. Nearly all the great cover- 
points employ a half underhand method, 
by which the hand is taken straight back 
from the position in which it has received 
the ball; but even here the body has 
to be almost straightened as its weight 
is transferred from the right to the left 
foot and the arm is brought through. 

But we anticipate ; the return is the 
last phase in a continuous movement, 
and it is as a whole and as practically 
uniform in all the great ‘‘ covers’’ that 
the movement demands attention. 

The old doctrine of backing up the 
hands with the legs, that was instilled 
into our fathers at their public schools, 
is now obsolete. The first essential in all 
good fielding is quickness, and this old 
position involves an impossible waste of 
time. Watch Hobbs or G. L. Jessop 
fielding on a fast wicket! They stand 
deep enough to cover a very wide stretch 
of country, and yet very seldom does a 
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batsman call his partner for a gentle 
push in their direction. The explanation 
is simple: in the modern method, 
instead of the body being behind the 
hands and at right angles to the course 
of the ball, it is now sideways to them 
with the left shoulder pointing down a 
line practically paralleltoit. Thus, when 
the ball enters the hands they and the feet 
are already perfectly placed for the com- 
mencement of the return. From these 
considerations it is at once obvious why 
in the great majority of cases it is safe 
to run for hits to the left hand of cover 
and why most modern cover points 
stand so remarkably square. 

The truth is that to start and move 
left-handed at top speed and then to 
pick up cleanly the ball that is travelling 
largely across the line of movement is a 
matter of very great difficulty. Mr. 
Campbell of Oxford University is in this 
respect the finest coverpoint in England : 
he is a wonderfully quick starter and cuts 
across the ball with a lightning scramble 
in which the right leg works sideways 
behind the left in much the same way as 
in that embellishment of the modern 
ballroom called “‘ The Ghost Walk.” 

The various minutiz of these positions 
have been discussed in a detail that 
might perhaps be called wearisome if 
they were not simply germane to all 
first-class fielding. Until he has in some 
measure mastered them a man can be a 
safe fielder: he can never be more. 

In the matter of returns to the wicket, 
Hobbs stands facile princeps; by 
developing to its logical conclusion the 
practice of the “ below the shoulder ”’ 
throw he has perfected a return which 
is nothing more or less than a very fast 
gru 

Obviously in this case no time is lost 
in taking the right hand back for the 
throw ; but the movement of bringing it 
forward to stop the ball is continued 
and accelerated by a wrist flick into the 
return itself. The phenomenal number 
of fifteen victims that Hobbs claimed in 
this way on the Australian tour is 
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adequate testimony to the value of his 
method. Of the other stars Mr. Saville 
is perhaps the most dangerous thrower, 
though when he is playing, the post of 
wicket-keeper is not an enviable one. 
His length is very indifferent, but he 
has such an uncanny way of hitting the 
middle of the one stump visible to him 
that simply as a deterrent he is worth 
his place on almost any side. 

Of catching it is not easy to say much 
that is useful. At mid-off the difficulty 
usually presents itself in the matter of 
pace; at cover-point in spin and 
sighting ; and at extra-cover in all three. 

When a slow left-hand bowler is 
turning the ball away both the difficulty 
of spin and flight and the value to a side 
of a really first-class field on the off-side 
is largely increased. 

Mr. Jessop’s value as a compliment 
to Dennet’s bowling can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

Much could be said as to the impor- 
tance of an understanding between the 
fielder and the regular bowlers of a side, 
and of a close observation of batsmen 
both as individuals and as falling under 
particular classes, but considerations of 
space make it necessary to pass from 
these—the most spectacular and fascina- 
ting of positions—to our second main 
division, out-fielding. 


IJ.—OvtT-FIELDING. 

The theory of position which we 
analysed in the last section is with a few 
modifications applicable to fielding in 
the country. 

Besides those qualities which were 
found to be necessary for good fielding 
in general, the out-field must in addition 
be able to run as much as fifty yards at 
a pace that would not disgrace a sprinter, 
and also to throw the ball into the 
wicket on the first bounce. 

Mr. Ransford, of the 1909 Australian 
team, has bequeathed to the game an 
ideal of what such fielding should be. 

Quick to anticipate the direction of a 
drive and very quick into his stride, he 
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was, however, most remarkable for the 
amazing facility with which he could 
pick the ball up when travelling at top 
speed and return it hard and straight to 
the wicket in one continuous swooping 
movement. In his case there was no 
question of stealing that second run 
which with the vast majority of out- 
fields is there for the taking and yet is 
so lamentably often refused. Batsmen 
who played against him in that season 
are agreed that even when the ball had 
not yet entered his hands, it was courting 
disaster to try for it. 

His absence on the last Australian tour 
is all the more regrettable, owing to the 
dearth of first-class out-fields in English 
county cricket. Mr. A. C. Johnston 
of Hampshire is a splendid out-field, 
fast and safe, but he has very few 
companions. Mr. Hutchings was a 
beautiful catch and the straightest and 
most powerful thrower playing, but he 
has, temporarily it is to be hoped, 
dropped out of county cricket. 

Denton, though still very far above the 
average, is no longer a young man, and 
the same is true of Tyldesley, who has 
made Test Match history by some 
wonderful catches in the deep, and ot 
Vine of Sussex, who for some years 
was perhaps the fastest runner playing 
cricket, but has never had a perfectly 
safe pair of hands. This comparative 
decadence of out-fielding is all the more 
surprising in view of its attractions. The 
long spring on the edge of the ground to 
save a boundary, the headlong dash to 
try for a seemingly impossible catch, 
these bring with them an 
that no other moment in the game can 
fully parallel. There is, of course, another 
side to the picture: intermittent brilli- 
ance in this sphere is within the reach of 
any cricketer possessing the initial quali- 
fications of speed and vision. But to 
combine brilliance with consistency there 
is need of much practice, much experi- 
ence, and, above all things, of condition. 

These joys are not won in a month, 
nor yet in a season, and the brilliant 
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school field, who has judged his catches 
so well on Agar’s Plough, will find them 
a very different proposition out of the 
top-hats at Lord’s, or in the murky 
darkness of Bramall Lane. To sprint 
100 yards, as he may easily have to do 
at the north end of the Oval, and in the 
same over to judge a towering catch with 
undimmed eye and unshaking legs, a 
man must be in nothing short of the 
pink of condition. 

Lastly, we may consider one point 
about throwing: Captain Wynyard, 
himself a magnificent thrower, always 
impresses on the young cricketers whose 
coaching he superintends at Lord’s each 
April, that the movement requires the 
co-operation of shoulder and body as 
well as of arm. If a man relies on his 
arm muscles alone to procure that 
strength of flight necessary to an out- 
field, he will put an undue tax on them, 
risking the very common strain that 
may often last the best part of a season, 
and make the returning of the ball a 
matter of dread rather than pleasure. 
He must master the art of bringing into 
play his right shoulder, and of timing the 
transference of body weight into the line 
of the ball’s flight. 

To sum up the conclusions of this 
section: whereas there is a plethora of 
brilliant off-side fielding in first-class 
cricket, there is at least a correspondingly 
great dearth of good out-fields. To meet 
this there must be forthcoming a certain 
amount of naturally suitable material, 
that is to say, speed of limb, quickness of 
eye and hand; but this in turn stands in 
need of much practice, experience, and 
condition before it can approximate to 
the ‘‘ Ransford’’ ideal in what is— 
whether subjectively or objectively con- 
sidered—one of the finest departments 
of cricket. 

III.—S IPs, ETC. 

This last section is meant to comprise 
not only the slips themselves, but some 
other positions near the wicket which 
certain tendencies in modern bowling 
and batting have brought into prominence. 
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It is a common practice in public school 
elevens to place the two worst fields on 
the side at square-leg and mid-on, on 
the supposition that what little they 
may have to do will not be of much 
difficulty. Now this may to some extent 
have held good when the public school 
bowler was adjured at all costs to bowl 
a length on or outside the off-stump, and 
when the amateur batsmen opposed to 
him could be relied upon to get himself 
out sooner or later by “‘ having a dash ”’ 
on the off-side. But where twenty years 
ago there was one Shrewsbury, there are 
now a hundred imitators; while in 
bowling the tide has set strongly away 
from the off-theory, and in favour of 
attacking the batsman by bowling at his 
stumps. 

These facts have enormously increased 
the importance of on-side fielding, and 
from the point of view of an in-swinging 
bowler, or of one who is breaking the 
ball back sharply on a turning wicket, 


no two places in the field are of greater 
importance than the formerly despised 


square-leg and mid-on. No longer are 
they the proper domain of what Mr. 
Jephson has so aptly described as “ those 
little mounds of earth,’’ but they now 
offer fair scope for some of the finest 
fielding in county cricket. 

Mr. Greswell would testify to the 
value of Braund’s fielding close in at 
square-leg ; Humphreys of Kent, like 
Mr. Boyle of the earlier Australian tours, 
and Mr. H. V. Page of the Oxford and 
Gloucestershire elevens, has made a 
special study of mid-on, but as an on- 
side field Hitch is without rival in modern 
cricket. 

Probably the finest all-round fielder in 
the world, it is, however, as a short-leg 
to W. C. Smith’s bowling that he is at 
his best. He stands so close to the wicket 
that he must inevitably get upon many 
batsmen’s nerves, and whether in reach- 
ing the ball just cocked up off the bat, 
or in stopping full-fledged hits, he very 
rarely makes a mistake. As a run-saver 
off hits that have passed him he is most 
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remarkable; extremely fast after the 
ball, alone of county cricketers he con- 
sistently returns it before the momentum 
of his run has been checked, by jumping 
round a complete half-circle off his right 
leg in a single spring. Such a movement 
has only to be attempted for its extreme 
difficulty to be appreciated, and, im- 
mensely strong though Hitch is, the 
strain which it places upon the side and 
stomach muscles must often make his 
captain uneasy. Of its value as a time- 
saver there cannot be any doubt, and 
not only does Hitch run many men out 
in this way during a season, but he 
frightens very many more into refusing 
what the uninitiated would believe to be 
a perfectly safe second run. 

On-side fielding is neither easy nor 
unimportant: the ball is always 
coming off the bat at odd angles when 
the bowler is breaking it back, while 
when the right-hand in-swinger such as 
Mr. Greswell, or the left-hand swinger 
such as Hirst is bowling his best, so late 
does the swerve operate, that the bats- 
man is, as it were, startled into his 
stroke, and it is correspondingly difficult 
for the fielder to anticipate it. 

With these considerations we will pass 
on to the next and last part of this 
division, the slips. 

If to generalise has been found difficult 
before, it is doubly so now. In the work 
of the greatest slips there has always 
been an indefinable strain of wizardry 
that seems to defy analysis, and perhaps 
it is truly said that such artists are born 
and not made. 

At one principle, however, it does seem 
possible to arrive. The power to see and 
judge the ball’s flight very early in its 
course, which is largely at the bottom 
of the superlative batting skill of the 
Jam Sahib and Mr. R. E. Foster, has 
also made slip fielding a comparatively 
easy business for them. As in their 
batting, what strikes the intelligent 
spectator most is the time at their 
disposal for the execution of any stroke, 
so in the other case there is an almost 
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complete absence of that startled and 
spasmodic effort inseparable from second- 
class slip fielding. 


Mr. R. E. Foster, in company with his 
two brothers G. N. and B. S., make what 
for the ordinary man would be a difficult 
chance appear as the simplest possible 
certainty. 


So quick are they in conception that 
their execution seems almost casual, and 
at the finish so perfect is their sense of 
balance that they are seldom found in 
those acrobatic positions which most 
appeal to the crowd. 

Among other great slip fields, 
Tunnicliffe—thanks to his huge reach— 
must stand very high, while Trott 
perhaps owed most to a vast pair of 
hands. Braund was a magnificent first 
slip, with a great gift of anticipation, 
and no one who saw it will forget the 
way in which in an Oval Test Match, 
fielding in that position, he caught out 
Mr. Hill off a perfectly played leg-glance. 


In this class among the most interesting 
to watch is Mr. A. O. Jones, who has 
‘specialised not in the slips themselves 
but in a position which may be considered 
in the same category, “‘ the gulley.”’ Here 
he has not only to meet the ordinary 
difficulties of slip fielding, but to deal 
with clean cuts off the face of the bat. 
He is at his best when fielding there to 
a fast bowler, and some of his catches 
off really fine shots have been 
extraordinary. To show that for such 
efforts he is not always allowed to 
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monopolise the credit an amusing story 
is told in connection with a certain 
famous fast bowler in a Gentlemen v. 
Players match at Lord’s. The latter 
had bowled a particularly fast and long 
hop which Tyldesley had cut very hard 
and wide of Mr. Jones fielding in the 
gulley, only to find it snapped up by a 
wonderful effort by the fielder. Where- 
upon the bowler took it upon himself to 
walk down the wicket, and remark in 
strident tones: “ Just as well I made it 
go with my arm, Jonah, or it might have 
gone clean through you.” 

With these disjointed remarks upon 
modern fielding and fielders, this article 
must come to a close. It has aimed, 
above all things, at bringing home one 
fact to the minds of cricketers in this 
country, and especially to those in whose 
hands are placed the destinies of the 
game at our public schools. Though an 
ounce of practice may be worth a pound 
of precept, there is another side to the 
question: fielding, like batting and 
bowling, is a science, and will repay 
careful analysis and study. It can and 
should be taught theoretically as well 
as practically in schools, and, until this 
is the case, school elevens will not reach 
the very high standard which may with 
justice be expected from them. 

They have for their inspiration one 
splendid fact, that for the first time for 
many years their country was represented 
by an eleven admittedly superior in 
fielding to either of their Colonial 
opponents. 
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ATHLETIC TRAINING 


BY ERNEST HJERTBERG 


(Mr. Hjertberg first applied himself to running in 1883 in the United States, and his reputation 
has been steadily growing. He excelled in races varying from ‘ 880 yards to 8 hours’’, to use 
his own words, and his name became famous in athletic circles. For eight years he was captain 
of the New Jersey Athletic Club, leaving finally to coach the famous Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 
Under his guidance this team administered to the New York Athletic Club the first defeat they 
had suffered for 25 years. Mr. Hjertberg next coached the University of Columbia Track Team 
and to him their unprecedented successes must be attributed. Afterwards he took charge of the 
Irish-American Club. By this time the majority of American athletics had been under his tuition. 

His highest success was reached, however, in 1910, when the Swedish Government made him 
an offer to coach their national team for the Olympic Games in 1912. The result of this appointment, 
it will be remembered, was that Sweden finished a long way ahead of all except America, and 


even the latter’s success can undoubtedly be traced to the grounding given by Mr. Hjertberg in 


his earlier life. 


GENERAL RULES FOR’ TRAINING. 
ONE who desires to be a good athlete 
must first and foremost learn to train. 
He must learn how to take care of 
himself under training. The contents of 
this chapter will deal only with these 
general rules—how to take care of the 
body when one, as it is called, ‘“‘ goes into 
training ”’ for an athletic event, whatever 
it may be. 

Before a man begins a systematic 
preparation he should ask himself the 
following questions : 

Have I a strong enough constitution 
to train for this athletic event without 
risking my health ? 

Have I enough strength of will to be 
able to train fully and to be able to 
profit by the work ? 

What sort of body exercises do I need 
most ? 

To what extent can I train without 
risking my health ? 

Every young man who desires to take 
part in athletic events should always 
remember that if he train carefully he can 
train harder without the danger of any 
bad results. In the first place he 
‘ought to consult a doctor and assure 
himself that he is not suffering from any 
sickness or weakness whatsoever. He 
must be in the best of health to be able 
to take part in training or athletic sports. 

Having assured himself that there are 
no defects in his constitution he can 
without fear begin to get ready. 

I will first point out the necessity of 
living a regular life, especially during 
training. An athlete must first and 
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foremost take care of himself in his daily 
life. If he does not it will certainly 
betray him sooner or later. I have been 
in a position to observe these things, and 
speak of what I know. On the other 
hand, I have never heard of anyone being 
hurt by training so long as he followed 
systematic training rules. 

If all the parents who now forbid their 
sons to train could see what help and 
health the work brings them, 4.e., 
when carried on carefully and under a 
competent leader, most of the boys would 
be encouraged to train instead of being 
forbidden, as is now often the case. 
Training and athletic games help more 
than anything else to keep the young men 
away from mischievous pleasures and 
bad company. They cannot waste their 
time in idleness or vice. 

All those who entertain the idea of 
winning prizes on the athletic track 
should always remember that the brain 
plays an important part in training, as 
well as in games. The man who knows 
how to combine his intelligence with his 
muscles and nerves will always be the 
winner. An athlete needs not only to 
have all his thoughts clear in his head, 
but he must also know how to use these 
thoughts in the right way and at the 
right time. Many are the victories that 
have been lost by good athletes just 
because they did not think quickly 
enough. 

Always remember to have all your 
thoughts collected, whether it be in 
training or during the actual contests. 
The athlete who, after careful training, 
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enters into a competition with his mind 
made up to win, will be the one who, 
will win though he may not be the 
superior of his opponents under all 
conditions. 

Another important thing to remember 
when taking part in an athletic meeting 
is not to pay too much attention to what 
is said about your opponents, or what 
they themselves say. This kind of talk 
is very often only designed to scare you, 
and should the talkers succeed in this 
their chances of winning are certainly 
increased. When other competitors 
attempt to make you nervous by talking 
of such and such a man’s fine results, 
etc., believe that they are saying all these 
things just because they are afraid of 
you. With this attitude towards yourself 
you will become much calmer, and will 
be far better fitted for the event in 
which you intend to take part. 

The object of training is to get the 
whole body into such a condition that 
the athlete is ready to give an exhibition 
that will tax all his energy and strength 
of will without danger of overstraining. 

When training, therefore, you must 
earn to o btain complete control of your 
nerves, as it is just the nerves and your 
strength of will that will win for you in 
the last resort. 

To get the body into the best condition 
you must train systematically. The work 
can be carried on every day, with one 
day of complete rest every week. Such 
training would, of course, be too much 
if you used all your strength and energy 
every day during your preparation, and 
the result of this would be that you would 
suffer from so-called “ over-training.”’ 
You should therefore train so that you 
do not feel tired after your work, because 

you are the muscles lose strength and 
elasticity instead of gaining these qualities. 
Over-training may result from two causes. 
The one is that the muscles have 
been so strained that they cannot com- 
plete the work required. Over-training 
does not arise very often from this reason. 
The other cause is that the brain has 
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become fatigued from too long a period 
of competition, so that the athlete cannot 
concentrate his energy and strength of 
will on his work. 

In general the athlete has the idea that 
he should keep quiet and rest as soon 
as he discovers that he is over-trained. 
This is not my method of treating the 
matter. Over-training shows itself most 
by the muscles becoming hard and stiff 
and losing much of their elasticity. Then 
the results obtained by the athlete 
deteriorate and his keenness lessens. As 
soon as you notice these signs you should 
endeavour to keep the body in condition 
by means of long walks. Do not think 
what the result will be if you do not 
recover soon, as this will be too great 
a mental strain. 

The feeling of health which you have 
after training regularly, taking baths 
frequently, dieting and taking massage, 
together with regular sleep and plenty 
of fresh air, is the best proof of the 
value of well directed work. 

Many men have the idea that an 
athlete must necessarily lose a lot of 
weight while training. This is not 
always the ase, and is indeed only so 
when the muscles are surrounded by a 
lot of superfluous fat. It is then a very 
good thing as the man rids himself of 
all that unnecessary physical bulk. An 
athlete of nervous temperament will find 
it very easy to get rid of this superfluous 
fat. 

When you are about to take part in 
an athletic competition you will be to 
some extent nervous, that is to say, 
you will be in an abnormal state of mind, 
but at the same time you will have full 
control over your will-power and energy. 
It should not be nervous fear that you 
feel. Such nervousness has not only a 
bad effect on the muscles but it also 
causes the heart to work irregularly. It 
is just as necessary for an athlete 
to know how to employ his nerves to 
advantage as it is difficult to learn how 
to do so. The lungs, too, suffer from 
this wrong use of the nerve power, and 
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the respiration becomes quicker and 
harder. 

I have left all questions of diet to a later 
chapter, and will merely say that what 
is meat for one may be poison for another. 
It is impossible to prescribe what 
quantity an athlete should eat, as this 
depends entirely on the individual. The 
main work of diet is to keep the stomach 
in good condition and to avoid the 
accumulation of fat around the muscles. 
Fat not only hinders the work of the 
muscles but is also the cause of loss of 
energy. It is, therefore, of great import- 
ance for those athletes who are inclined to 
stoutness to diet seriously when training. 

As all individuals vary in one way or 
another it is quite impossible to draw 
up a scheme of diet that will suit every- 
one. If a small, nervous man should 
try to train as hard as a powerfully- 
built, stoutish athlete he would soon 
find that he was over-trained. There are 
many reasons for the difference between 


the training of one athlete and that 


of another. These are: temperament, 
bodily constitution, age, and habits. 

Patience is a virtue that all athletes 
must possess. I have been in a position 
to see how men who had really good 
prospects of becoming fine athletes never 
showed up well, and this was mainly 
due to their not having patience to wait 
until they had acquired the style proper 
to their branch of athletics. To be a 
champion one must work a long time 
and know one’s event thoroughly. As it 
takes a long time to learn the right style 
you must always see that the important 
parts of your body which you use most 
in a competition always work in 
harmony. These important parts are 
the heart, the lungs, the spinal column, 
the nerves, and the muscles. 

People who are accustomed to strong 
bodily exercise can, of course, train 
harder than those who have lived a more 
sedentary life. If a man has not done 
much in the way of developing the body 
during boyhood or in his youth he must 
have two or three years of energetic 
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training under a careful guide, so that 
he can build up his body to be able to 
withstand the fatigue of areal preparation. 

It is a great fault to begin training when 
toc young, because it may cause much 
harm to the constitution. Before a boy 
has reached theage of sixteen or seventeen 
he should not labourenergetically with the 
thought of trying to win a prize. It is 
not because the danger of over-straining 
oneself is great, for a boy can run and 
jump all day without feeling any ill 
effects. No, the danger is that a boy 
uses his brain so much and so concen- 
trates his mental faculties that an 
overstrain of the whole system may 
take place. What chiefly suffers is the 
nervous system. 

I have already said that an athlete 
with a strong will and much energy can 
certainly become good. Energy, will, a 
strong heart, good lungs, strong and 
elastic muscles are what are wanted. 

There are many men with great 
nervous energy who do not know how 
to make use of it. 

Many examples could be given of the 
necessity for an athlete to have a good 
brain to rely on, and I will record one or 
two to show better what I mean. In 
the long distance races one will often see 
how the runner who shows that he ought 
to win, and who, in any case, is the best, 
loses the race through bad judgment. 
He begins his sprint too soon, and when 
there are only thirty or forty yards left 
he will crack, as all his strength is gone, 
while another runner, who has stayed 
behind the leaders during the race, will 
finish strong and win. This is a result 
that happens very often, and it is caused 
merely by the fact that the runner does 
not know how to use his strength 
because he has not thought about the 
matter when training. 

Another example. In jumping con- 
tests, especially pole-jumping, one will 
often see how an athlete who should 
do well begins to miss at the lower 
heights. The reason for this is in 99 
cases out of 100 that he did not when 
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training think how far away the poles 
should be put from the jumping hole 
so that he could go over the different 
heights. It is these small details that 
one may think are of no consequence 
which are necessary for every athlete to 
understand if he wants to do anything. 
There are two words which, if an 
athlete observe them, will help to make 
him a champion. These words are, Energy 
and Self-confidence. If you have been 
beaten by the same man four or five 
times you must think, “I have been 
beaten several times by him, but that 
does not mean I shall be beaten again.”’ 
It is energy and grit of this kind that will 
help you most to win. Try also to think 


that you are able to do your work well. If 
you do badly for years it does not mean 
you will never be good. Your time will 
come sooner or later, and it will certainly 
come at last if you have the courage 
to stick to your work. Every time you 
are beaten it ought to make you work 


with more determination for the next 
time, and you ought never to lose 
courage if you wish to be a good athlete. 
Try to think like this: ‘“‘ Well, I have 
been beaten by this man! He has no 
doubt once been in the same fix as I 
am now, and if he had the courage to 
persevere I will have it too.”” Never go 
about with a scowling look thrown at 
your conqueror. Remember the victory 
will be worth more when earned by hard 
work. 

In general, you should not train 
or compete directly after a meal. Two 
or three hours should elapse between 
the meal and your exertions. If you 
carefully follow this rule there will 
certainly be time enough given for the 
stomach to act on the food, which will 
be well digested. You will not then have 
the trouble which frequently comes to a 
person who exercises after a meal. Every 
athlete should remember to eat slowly 
and masticate thoroughly ; otherwise too 
much energy will be wasted on the 
digestion of the food, which will then do 
no good. Do not try to put out your 
best effort every day. Great efforts 
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should be made only once a _ week. 
Light and long training always gives 
better results than a short and severe 
course of work. 

Training may be said to have a three- 
fold aim. This is as follows : 

1. To strengthen the muscles and 
nerves : 

2. To create strength of mind, self- 
confidence, strong nerves, patience, 
thinking power and character : 

3. To afford a knowledge of the 
strength you possess, so that in time of 
need you can use it in the right way and 
at the right moment. 

I have already said that every athlete 
can become good if he has energy and 
self-confidence. But he must, of course, 
follow all the chief training rules that I 
give. 

It is not enough only to train. You 
must always try to guard against 
developing faults in your style. When 
you know of a fault it is much easier to 
avoid it the next time, and you will 
notice an improvement for the better in 
your results. 

The best way to learn to accomplish 
your special event is to watch your 
rivals, t.e., the best of your rivals. If 
possible try to train with them, learn 
everything they know about it, study 
your branch so that you understand it 
thoroughly. 

For example. For a 100 yards runner 
it is always best to train with one who 
is faster at the start, as you will learn 
quickness by this method. For a long 
distance runner it is also good to run 
with a better man as you will then learn 
towork the right way when you are alone. 

You should study your own muscular 
system during training so as to have full 
control over your body. An athlete who 
has his body entirely under control does 
not need to use as much strength as one 
who has not his muscles at thorough 
command. Do not lose courage if you 
fail to make much progress at once; your 
work will show itself in the future, with 
the good results that you deserve. 

When you go into training with the 
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idea of one special event you should 
always try to study that event from the 
beginning. You should always retain 
your thoroughness, but the intensity 
must be increased gradually, otherwise 
you will certainly work too hard and 
too quickly. If you follow this rule the 
danger of over-training will be lessened, 
and then you will not injure your chances 
of winning. 

When you begin training for the first 
time, 7.e., when you want to compete, 
you should always take a long time to 
train, say, about five months. If you 
use these five months in a careful manner 
you ought to be in the best of form at 
the end of the time, providing you do 
not overwork yourself. Many athletic 
coaches think that a few weeks is quite 
enough to bring anyone into form. This 
may be true, but only if you have trained 
before and have merely left off for a short 
time. One of the best training rules to 
follow is, take rather too much time for 
your training than too little. A long 
and careful preparation always gives 
better results than a short and severe one. 
You can also keep your form longer. 

The length of the training period 
depends, of course, on the individual. 
There are many people who cannot get 
into form in five months, even if their 
training has been very severe during the 
whole of this time. An athlete who has 
trained for several years during spring, 
summer, and winter can get into good 
form in about six weeks, but, as I said, 
this is not always the case. I have 
therefore given five months as the 
regular training period. Another thing 
I would like to mention before closing 
this chapter is, that many athletes train 
year after year without improving, and 
it is very easy for them to lose patience ; 
but perseverance will suddenly give 
much better results than one has ever 
gained before. One suddenly leaps into 
form. The long distance runner suddenly 
discovers how to run correctly; the 
jumper to hold his body just in the 
right way, and the weight-thrower to 
hurl the shot or the hammer. Things can 
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be done with infinitely more ease when 
they are done in the right way. 

At the beginning of your training 
you will perhaps find that you do better 
than after you have worked at it for 
some time, but afterwards you will 
improve. The reason of this is that 
when you begin training you are fully 
rested, that is to say, your muscles are 
firm, but after you have worked awhile 
they lose their strength for a time. 
But the longer you train the more elastic 
they become, and then you can use 
them better than when you first began. 
This shows that you were very unsteady 
at the beginning of your training even 
though you did get good results now 
and again. But after training you grow 
steadier and find that your performances 
are more consistent. 

The general rules of training that I 
have given should be used by every 
athlete whether he trains with the idea of 
competing, or only of keeping his body 
in the best of form. The overwork that 
may be noted from time to time results 
from the athlete not following the rules 
which I have given in this chapter. 


MUSCLE STIFFNESS AND ITS TREATMENT. 


Everyone who is not accustomed to 
severe bodily exercise suffers more or 
less from stiffness of the muscles after 
much work. When this stiffness (which 
occurs frequently) becomes worse, severe 
pains are felt in the muscles and cause 
much distress. The reason is always 
the same, viz., that you have exercised 
too severely and have overstrained your- 
self. Your hard work would not show 
itself in this form if you were properly 
trained. Such stiffness of the muscles 
generally lasts about a fortnight. 

It often happens that the stiffness is so 
severe that it causes headache, pains in 
the whole body, lessened strength, 
nervousness, drowsiness, and loss of 
appetite, etc. These symptoms soon 
disappear, however. 

It is by no means 


always that 
muscular stiffness is as bad as has been 


described here. Often it will be found 
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to affect only a few muscles and will not 
cause much trouble. It generally soon 
disappears, and one suffers very little 
from it. 

One does not always feel the stiffness 
immediately after training-work, but 
first after a day or two. 

One kind of exercise can cause one 
person much stiffness while it will not 
affect another in the least. This is 
because certain muscles are _ better 
developed in one athlete than in another. 

Everyone who has suffered from 
muscular stiffness (and there are few 
that have not, during the first few years 
of training) has realised what strength of 
will is necessary to go on training when 
sharp pains are shooting through the 
body. This must be exercised, for it is 
only by means of continued easy training 
that one can get rid of the pain. Many 


athletes have failed in just this point 
because they have not had the courage 
to continue in spite of the pain they felt 
during the first period of training. If 


they had had strength of will enough to 
continue they would soon have overcome 
the stiffness and the pain. 

I will give an example of this. When 
I was travelling in Sweden during the 
summer of 1910 I visited a city I had 
never seen before. That night I trained 
some athletes there for the first time. 
Among them was one who was a discus 
and a hammer thrower. On the first 
day he trained for two hours, on the 
second day just as hard. The next day, 
Sunday, there was an athletic gathering 
in which he took part ; but he was quite 
out of form because of the stiffness of his 
muscles. Of course he threw very badly, 
and failed completely. On Monday 
when he trained again he was in fine 
form, and gained better results than he 
had ever done before. Through grit and 
a strong will he had kept on with his 
training and had worn off the stiff- 
ness. After this he could train much 
more severely without the danger of 
overstraining himself, and muscular 
stifiness did not trouble him again so 
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easily. Every athlete should know the 
right method of treating stiffness of the 
muscles and the attendant pain, for if 
they be treated in the right way from 
the beginning they can easily be cured ; 
but if not dealt with carefully and in 
the right way much time and trouble 


be required. 


The very best thing is the use of 
massage and good liniment. Every day 
one should take a cold bath, this to be 
followed by massage. There are cases 
when the stiffness is so severe that 
training cannot be continued, but these 
occur very seldom. It may be necessary 
to have massage treatment evely Cay. 
Thorough massage each day that one 
is not training helps to keep the body 
in condition, and one does not lose form 
just because one does not train for a time. 

Muscular pains are very troublesome 
but not dangerous. Many think these 
pains are a symptom of over-training, 
but this is quite incorrect, of course, and 
one cannot too strongly accentuate the 
great difference there is between stiffness 
of the muscles and over-training. Stiff- 
ness of the muscles is a thing one cannot 
hope to escape while training; over- 
training is very seldom met with. Many 
athletes try to lay everything upon 
over-training, but this is a very poor 
excuse at best. Many have been afraid 
to continue training in consequence of 
the muscular stiffness that ensures after 
the first few days of good training, and 
many good athletes have been lost to 
sport in this way. This stiffness puts the 
will and energy of a man to such a hard 
test that if he survives it these 
two characteristics will be so much 
strengthened that he will certainly know 
how to make use of them during 
training. 

Before I finish this section, which 
every athlete should read with attention, 
I shall summarise the treatment of 
stiffness of the muscles and the attendant 
pains in the following points :— 

(1) Use an epithem (or wet bandage 
with warm outer bandage) so that the 
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liniment can afterwards enter the pores 
better. 

(2) Have massage at the hands of a 
good masseur, after which the liniment 
should be used and rubbed slowly into 
the skin. If it is impossible to get a good 
masseur it is always an easy matter to 
get a friend to help to rub you. At the 
worst you must try to do this yourself ; 
but this is not to be recommended, as 
will be explained further on in a chapter 
called ‘‘ Massage.”” Instructions will be 


given there for each different case. 


BATHS. 


Cleanliness is necessary for everybody 
who wishes to preserve health. For an 
athlete, who more than anyone else 
requires to be in good health, baths are 
an absolute necessity. There are many 
kinds of baths, and most of them are 
very good—each for its separate purpose. 

An athlete in training should not bathe 
more than once a day. The best time for 
the bath is directly after the training 
hour. One should not wait too long 
after the exercise or the competition 
before taking the bath. In general, cold 
baths are the best to use whether after 
training or not. It is always best to get 
good massage treatment after the bath. 

I have said that one bath a day is 
enough. A person of weak constitution 
will often lose strength after too much 
bathing. This is, of course, mischievous, 
and if you feel such effects it is best to 
limit yourself to a bath three or four 
times a week, or to take a sponge bath 
every day instead. Massage should be 
taken every day whether one bathes or 
not. 

There are many kinds of baths—such 
as sea baths, douches, cold plunge baths, 
warm baths, and vapour baths. 

The best of these are sea baths and 
the cold bath, and they can be said to 
be the most useful. If you feel cold after 
a cold bath or a sea bath it shows that 
you have not warmth in your body to 
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be able to stand the cold bathing. If 
such be the case you should leave off the 
cold baths and take only a sponge bath 
after training. If you feel at all weak 
after this you should not take any cold 
baths at all, but employ lukewarm ones 
instead. 

Those who take warm baths must be 
careful not to stay so long in the water 
that they feel tired after the bath. 
After every warm or vapour bath 
it is necessary to take a cold shower bath 
or to get good massage. The best thing 
is to take both, as then there will not 
be so much danger of catching cold. 

Do not stand about after a bath. This 
is very important, as nothing is worse for 
the muscles than to do so. If one stands 
about after bathing it is nearly impossible 
to prevent the muscles from stiffening, 
and you will probably catch cold. The 
result of it all must be that you will at 
once lose form. 

Never take a bath immediately after a 
meal, otherwise your digestive organs 
will be endangered. 

All athletes should pay much attention 
to the subject of baths during training. 
There should be at all training grounds 
a shower bath which should be used 
after exercise. It is harmful and 
uncleanly to dress oneself immediately 
after a competition or training without 
bathing in some way. Uncleanliness is 
a thing every athlete should most 
carefully avoid. 

Many athletes bathe in the sea for 
hours at a time. This brings on loss of 
energy and is very detrimental. Those 
athletes who wish to train in a rational 
manner, therefore, should not bathe in 
this way. Bathing is healthful, but too 
much of it is injurious. Too much 
bathing makes the body dry and thin, 
which is not good for those who are in 
hard training, because, as a rule, training 
itself reduces the weight sufficiently 
and the body must not become too 


dry. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ‘‘REIT-BAHN”’ 


THE HANOVER RIDING-SCHOOL 


BY ANNE 


“‘ THE town of Hanover is neither large 


nor handsome,” writes Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, that vivid and 
interesting letter-writing personality who 
visited it in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and left for future 
generations animated pen-pictures of the 
Electoral court and its female beauties, 
the monotony of whose rosy cheeks, 
snowy skins, jet-black hair and scarlet 
lips made her ‘‘ wish they were hand- 
some with a little more variety.”” The 
professional beautifier appears even in 
those days to have found a firm footing 
among the higher ranks of society. 
Lady Mary conversed in the old 
Electoral palace still standing at the 
present day, under whose windows flows 
the sluggish river Leine, with the young 
prince—‘ our young prince ”’ Lady Mary 
calls him — who afterwards became 
George II. of England. His tactful 
governor retired, leaving his princeling 
alone with the witty ambassadress who 
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speedily discovered, in the short interval 
of waiting to be presented to his father, 
George I., who two years previously had 
succeeded to the throne of Great Britain 
and was then visiting as usual his beloved 
Hanover, that her future sovereign had 
“all the accomplishments that it is 
possible to have at his age, with an air 
of sprightliness and understanding, and 
something so very engaging and easy in 
his behaviour, that he needs not the 
advantage of his rank to appear 
charming.”’ Unfortunate that history 
does not confirm this enthusiastic esti- 
mate of the prince’s character of whom 
Thackeray writes : ‘‘ In whatever posture 
one sees this Royal George, he is 
ludicrous somehow,” and calls him a 
“ strutting little sultan.” 

As with his father, Hanover was 
always first in his affections, and he kept 
eight hundred horses in the stables there 
for use on those wearisome bi-daily 
excursions in the heat to Herrenhausen 
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through the famous broad avenue of lime 
trees which still forms one of the chief 
beauties of the town and is a favourite 
promenade of the inhabitants. 

At Herrenhausen, a mile or so from 
the town of Hanover, now reached 
through pleasant public gardens skirting 
the aforementioned avenue of limes are 
still to be seen in the Marstall or Royal 
mews some of the State coaches in which 
these Royal progresses were made, 
coaches with painted panels swung on 
leather springs giving them an oscillating 
cross-Channel motion which must have 
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doubtless he had other emoluments and 
perquisites. 

The famous cream-coloured Hano- 
verian horses were then at the height of 
their vogue. Their somewhat heavy 
phlegmatic temperament, their docility 
and absence of nerves combined with 
their strength and easy gait made them 
peculiarly suitable for carriage work. 
They stolidly pulled the heavy carriages 
and coaches through the cheering crowds 
of good Hanoverians who welcomed their 
ruler back from his sojourn in fog-ridden 
England, they drew them stubbornly 
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been ‘extremely disagreeable to the 
occupants. 
In the reign of George I. there were 


600 horses in the Electoral stables, 
including twenty teams, eight to a team, 
of carriage horses. There were sixteen 
coachmen, fourteen postillions, nineteen 
ostlers, thirteen stable boys, besides 
shoeing smiths, carriage-masters, fodder- 
masters, farriers, and other stable 
attendants. It is interesting to know 
that the salary of the Master of the 
Horse amounted to a little over a 
hundred and sixty pounds yearly, but 


through the ruts and mud of the ill-made 
roads of that period. Their heavy, 
cushiony type was then considered ideal, 
for it was still some time before the day 
when the “Godolphin Arabian,” the 
last of eight barbs sent to Louis XV. 
by the Bey of Tunis, had been rescued 
from the shafts of his sand-cart by 
Mr. Coke as he passed through Paris, to 
become the progenitor, in conjunction 
with the “Byerley Turk” and the 
“Darley Arabian” of most of our 
existing English racehorses. France was 
beginning to take an interest in racing 
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and in the breeding of horses of a lighter 
type, but in Hanover big Mecklen- 
burgers or their own cream-coloured 
horses were held in the highest esteem. 
The cream-coloured breed is now no 
longer cultivated in Hanover, and has 
disappeared except for those horses still 
bred in England at Sandringham for 
purposes of State. At the last Inter- 


national Horse Show at Olympia one 
was exhibited among the types of British 
horses, a lymphatic, sleepy, good-natured- 
looking beast of somewhat cart-horse 
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Hanoverian cream will ever become 
fashionable again. 

Let us turn to the town which was the 
chief scene of his former activities. 

It has changed a good deal since the 
days when Lady Mary visited it, and is 
now a cheerful handsome modern city, 
with broad streets and well-planted 
public gardens, including that touch of 
forest which is so charming a characteris- 
tic of many German towns. 

Enough of the old quarter is left to 
give it interest and individuality. Narrow 
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tendencies, with strange pale blue 
eyes, and the shape we recognise as 
appearing in valuable old plates of books 
by Pluvinel, Bernardi, La Guériniere, 
and other old masters of the art of 
equitation, the kind of horse who would 
carry armour well and be able to stand 
the shock of a lance-thrust, but not 
meant for grace or swiftness. However, 
he pulled the Georges and their court 
from place to place and fitted into the 
Hanoverian landscape and the Hano- 
verian life of those days; but the 
modern horse has evolved along different 
lines, and it is hardly probable that the 


streets of ancient houses with quaint 
gabled roofs, overhanging upper-stories 
and carved gateways are still very plenti- 
ful, streets paved with hard round cobble 
stones down which doubtless Thackeray’s 
and Carlyle’s travelling carriages once 
rattled. They have changed little during 
the last three hundred years, and most 
of the houses bear dates of the seven- 
teenth century carved over their crooked 
entrances where the oaken door-jambs 
have sunk a little with the weight of 
years, and the hollow paving stones 
speak eloquently of the thousands of 
feet which have trodden them since the 
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day when they were first quarried from 
the hillside. 

The true Hanoverian does not love 
the German Empire. He holds aloof 
from it and feels a grudge which will not 
be obliterated till the day when his 
exiled princes return to their own again. 

The empty palaces where the old 
Electors made merry in various and 
dubious ways, the gardens they laid out, 
their open-air theatres and the places 
where they dined and supped in public 
as was the old Electoral custom in 
imitation of Versailles, are empty and 
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Prince Ernest Augustus of Cumberland, 
has roused extraordinary interest in 
Hanover and Brunswick, and gives well- 
grounded hopes of a mutually satisfactory 
termination of a long and deplorable feud 
between Hohenzollern and Guelph. 

Throughout the German Empire the 
Hanover Reit-Institut is famous, and with 
good reason, for though the art of 
equitation or Rezt-Kunst is taught, and 
well-taught, at every German cavalry- 
barracks, nowhere does horse and rider 
receive such a thoroughly systematic 
education as is found there. 
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deserted and seem as though fallen under 
a spell, waiting for something to happen, 
for the lawful owner to appear and take 
possession of his ancient rights and 
heritage. The exiled Duke of Cumberland 
is by right now King of Hanover and 
Duke of Brunswick, and the hearts of 
his loyal Hanoverians yearn after their 
legitimate ruler. 

The recent betrothal and approaching 
marriage of the Kaiser’s daughter, 
Princess Victoria Louise of Prussia, with 
the son and heir of the ‘‘ banished Duke,” 


The riding-school, which covers a good 
deal of ground, is, considering the 
magnitude of its operations, rather un- 
fortunately situated, lying as it does in 
a populous and growing suburb hemmed 
in on all sides by tall new buildings which 
effectually prevent its further expansion 
in any direction. 

Like many other German towns, Han- 
over has increased so quickly of late 
years that the open spaces of ground 
which formerly surrounded the Reit- 
Institut have been swallowed up by the 
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flood of elegantly-built flats, which are 
invading every available spot, replacing 
with their modern luxury and elegance 
the old-fashioned, deep-roofed farm- 
houses and their big barns and ample 
stabling. 

The buildings of the Rezt-Institut itself 
have little architectural beauty, being of 
the usual square, red-brick, unlovely 
type common to regimental cavalry- 
barracks the world over. But they 
possess plenty of air space and light 
together with large indoor and outdoor 
bahns or exercising and training grounds, 
which every morning from a very early 
hour present an animated and interesting 
spectacle. Here it is that the horses are 
taught their paces under the eye of the 
various officers in charge. A Ritt-metster 
is the title of a captain of a cavalry 
regiment in Germany, while the infantry 
captain is called Hauptmann. 

All the officers in charge of the Reit- 
Institut are of the rank of Ritt-meister or 
captain, the non-commissioned officer 
who exercises a similar function to 
that of riding-master or sergeant in an 
English cavalry regiment being called 
a Sattel-meister. 

The present head or Ober-stall-meister 
of the Hanoverian establishment is 
General von Alten, an officer distin- 
guished not only for his knowledge and 
skill in handling men and horses, but 
also for his geniality and _ kindliness, 
which qualities are reflected in his staff. 
Nowhere does one meet with such an 
absence of stiffness, with such frank 
welcome as from the officers of the 
riding-school. They all combine infinite 
patience with firmness, decision, and a 
saving salt of humour which makes them 
ideal instructors, whether their pupils be 
two- or four-legged. 

Officers from cavalry regiments who 
wish to train as riding instructors usually 
remain at the Revt-Institut for two years 
and bring two chargers with them to be 
specially trained; an Unter-offizier who 
wishes to qualify as a Sattel-meister 
remains for one year and is also provided 
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with a mount by the regiment from 
which he comes. 

Every year from fifty to a hundred 
four-year-old remounts are purchased 
from the big government stud-farms, and 
after being put through a course of 
education are re-sold, always com- 
manding a very good price. 

Both men and horses receive thorough 
‘cross-country training, and the young 
remounts are frequently hunted with 
the pack of foxhounds, numbering more 
than fifty couples, which are the property 
of the Institut and kennelled in what, it 
must be conceded, are very cramped 
quarters within its walls. 

A few miles outside the town lie 
extensive sandy heaths where long ago 
the jolly pleasure-loving hard-drinking 
Electors pursued the peculiarly Electoral 
sport of chasing the wild boar. 

The heaths remain much as they were 
two hundred years ago, with little 
cultivated patches here and there, but 
for the most part they consist of forest 
land planted with young firs or pine trees 
diversified by bare sandy knolls covered 
with sparse grass and bushes. 

The young wild boars, now carefully 
preserved, afford capital sport to the 
young officers of the riding-school as 
well as to those of the regiments stationed 
in Hanover, and a few ladies also follow 
regularly. 

As early as July hunting begins, for it 
is only when the days are long that it can 
be pursued. It must not interfere with 
the day’s work. There are no eleven- 
o'clock meets and gentle saunters home- 
wards in the late afternoon through the 
gathering dusk. The fun is short, fast, 
and furious, and man and horse ride 
homeward with, at least for the man, 
several hours of labour stillin front of him. 

At five o’clock in the grey dewy 
summer mornings the field arrives at 
the rendezvous de chasse, and whether it 
be only a drag or a chase after the real 
thing a quick sharp run with a reasonable 
amount of jumping may be depended 
upon. 
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General von Alten has no idea of letting 
things be too easy for his officers, and 
occasionally prepares little surprises for 
them in the way of unexpected obstacles, 
fences where no fences used to be, tree 
trunks or ditches in unexpected places. 
Every variety of useful test is provided, 
but nothing that the ordinary cavalry 
horse cannot be fairly expected to 
get over without undue strain; for the 
real object of the hunting is never lost 
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mud to heart’s content. But he is 
doomed to fall at last, for his compara- 
tively weak legs cannot carry his heavy 
body for any great distance, though he 
gets up an astonishing pace for a short 
time; but the coup de grace awaits him 
from the boar-spear of the Master of 
the Hunt—in this case General von 
Alten who but rarely deputes his duties 
to younger men. 

There is a considerable amount of risk 
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sight of—to make man and horse more 
efficient in their military duties. 

The wild boar possesses none of the 
wiliness and suspicion of the fox. He is 
a big, hirsute, savage, stout-hearted, 
blundering creature, who runs straight 
and fast across country for a short time 
to his inevitable end. Sometimes, when 
exhausted, he will take refuge in a fairly 
impenetrable thicket where the hounds 
cannot follow him, or if a river is at hand 
he will not infrequently rush into the 
shallow water for a little distance— 
he is no swimmer, though loving damp, 
marshy places where he can wallow in 
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in holding a boar which the hounds have 
run down. He lies, apparently abso- 
lutely done for and exhausted, at his last 
gasp prone on the earth and the lucky 
young officer, maybe somewhat of a 
novice at the game, who first gallops up 
has the honour of the Fang or taking of 


the boar. He descends eagerly and 
grasps the quarry firmly by the hind leg 
if possible to prevent his rising and holds 
him till the arrival of the Master with 
the boar spear. 

If the boar, however, does not happen 
to be quite so played out as at first sight 
appears, if he rallies his strength and 
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attempts one last furious onslaught at 
the foes which surround him, his curved 
knife-like tusks even in his weakened 
state are capable of inflicting very severe 
wounds, and more than once an un- 
fortunate officer has been within an ace 
of losing thumb or finger from a gash 
inflicted by a seemingly moribund boar. 
“On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes ; 
His eyes like glow-worms shine when he doth 
mau digs sepulchres where’er he goes. 


Being moved, he strikes whate’er is in his way, 
And whom he strikes his cruel tushes slay.” 


Yes, the boar is no undoughty 
champion of his own wrongs, and the 
hounds naturally bear their share of 
honourable scars and not infrequently 
meet their death in battle with the foe. 

It is obvious that German hunting 
on horseback—for they also recognise 
hunting on foot and distinguish between 
Pferde Jagd and Fuss Jagd—of which the 
average Englishman is apt to be some- 
what contemptuous, especially if he 
knows nothing about it, is very suitable 
for training cavalry horses in ’cross- 
country work without taking too much 
out of them. It is indulged in not as 
recreation but purely as training. The 
deep slippery clays of our English shires 
which try a horse’s strength and muscle 
to the utmost are not found in Hanover 
where the sandy soil, held together by 
the spongy turf, forms in summer an 
ideal surface for galloping. There are 
no very high fences—very few of any 
kind in fact—excepting those artificially 
created ones provided by the authorities 
of the riding-school themselves. The 
fairly wide shallow water courses used 
for the purpose of surface drainage are 
usually waded, most of them being too 
wide to jump; besides, no one jumps 
anything unnecessarily, it being the first 
maxim of cavalry training to spare the 
horse as much as possible. The ground 
is often rocky and uneven, though for 
the most part it is sandy plain growing 
a sparse wiry grass. For young horses 
in training nothing better can be 
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imagined than to have on one or two 
days weekly a sharp brisk spin after the 
hounds. In those luscious sunshiny early 
summer mornings, when the dew lies 
thickly sparkling everywhere, a delightful 
freshness takes possession of horse and 
rider, inspiring both with the conviction 
that they are capable of going anywhere 
and doing anything, one of the chief 
secrets of successful horsemanship. 


It effectually counteracts, too, the 
staleness, the danger of falling into the 
rut of routine apt to be caused by 
constant training in the riding-school or 
in a limited space. 


During the winter months when the 
frozen ground or the heavy rains render 
outdoor exercise difficult and hunting 
impossible, the horses’ education is 
carried on with diligence and intelligence. 
All the animals, being four-year-olds at 
least when purchased, have been under 
saddle and undergone some rudimentary 
training such as is given at all German 
Government stud farms. None of them 
is rough and raw, all have learned a 
certain amount of that fine military 
discipline which, forced upon the German 
nation by the devastating Napoleonic 
wars, has now become an ingrained and 
essential part of their social and national 
system. 

German horses, like German children, 
receive the military impress at a very 
early stage of their existence, and are 
taught as two and three-year-olds the 
ABC of their future military career, so 
that even when, as frequently happens, 
they retire into civil life, they never 
forget the lessons of their youth, and 
should necessity arise would speedily 
become again available for military 


purposes. 

One great advantage in the govern- 
ment breeding of horses so universally 
practised in Germany is the uniformity 
and intelligence of the teaching and 
training they receive. They are from 
the beginning in the hands of experts, 
and the ignorant, unconscious brutality 
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of the inexperienced amateur horse- 
breaker’s methods is entirely eliminated. 
No animal runs the risk of being spoilt 
through wrong treatment, which should 
it occur is immediately detected and 
rigorously suppressed. The man who 
can do most with the horses under his 
charge, who can win the affection and 
confidence of their wayward hearts, is 
the man who gets promotion and 
increases of pay. 

The Reit-Institut is therefore 
any elementary drudgery, and 


spared 
carries 
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routine observable in many cavalry 
riding-schools, both English and German. 

Even that masculine prejudice so 
prevalent in Germany against the parti- 
cipance of the “eternal feminine” in 
things military finds no place in tolerant 
Hanover. Ladies are not only permitted 
but cordially encouraged to follow the 
hounds and to take part in the “ riding 
festivals ’’ which are a great feature of 
the Institut. One enthusiastic English 
woman has permanently taken up her 
residence in the Hanoverian capital where 
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on its educational system from a well- 
defined stage of equestrian proficiency. 

So there is a splendid elasticity in the 
midst of the iron regulations and dis- 
cipline of the Riding-School and a full 
recognition of the fact that hardly any 
rule of horsemanship exists which may 
not sometimes, like the rules of good 
society, be broken with impunity, nay, 
with advantage. Alert intelligence and 
a quick grasp of equestrian situations 
and consequent adjustment of ideas are 
qualities much encouraged, and there is a 
marked absence of the soul-numbing 


she is able (with one horse) to hunt 
regularly through the season and to get 
a good deal of enjoyable riding during 
the rest of the year. 

The great events in Hanover are the 
Reit-Fest, given periodically by the 
Institut, when the public are admitted 
and from the surrounding towns horse- 
loving people stream to see the latest 
equestrian developments. Naturally the 
Fest is very different from an ordinary 
Pferde-Concurrenz where only prize-win- 
ning horses are shown and expense is 
not spared. 
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Here in Hanover the events are not 
arranged for exceptionally gifted horses, 
but aim at showing what may be 
accomplished by judicious training of 
the ordinary normal cavalry horse. For 
that reason the Revt-Fest is usually much 
more interesting—-for those who love 
horses—than one of the fashionable 
shows where the animals are almost too 
monotonously good at their fences and 
their unrelieved perfection is apt to 
grow somewhat wearisome. 
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in a quadrille or other intricate evolution 
executed by ladies and gentlemen in 
pairs. There is, too, a special jumping 
competition for ladies, and they do 
their sex great credit, for Hanover 
produces the keenest horsewomen of the 
Empire. 

Year by year the riding-school turns 
out many expert horsemen, and the 
effect of its training is to be seen in a 
more extended usefulness of that friend 
of man in peace and war, the horse. 


A LADY COMPETITOR 


The members’ enclosure on_ these 
occasions consists of a square tribune 
erected and decorated with green pine- 
garlands by the soldiers in training at 
the school. Every German soldier is an 
expert at garland-making, for there are 
few festivities in the Fatherland where 
Kraenze do not play a conspicuous part. 
Here the judges and committee and the 
specially-invited guests are seated, while 
the rest of the general public distribute 
themselves informally along the sides of 
the open-air Reit-Bahn where the per- 
formance is held. It usually culminates 


A decade or so since the German 
cavalry officer’s efforts were devoted 
almost entirely to the appearance of his 
horse on parade. The Haltung of a 
charger, especially the way he held his. 
head and neck, was studied until it 
became almost an obsession, and every 
natural action was sacrificed to an 
extremely artificial attitude which we 
see portrayed also in our earlier British 
equestrian statues. A gracefully-curved 
neck, with the horse’s nose almost 
touching his chest, was the ideals 
aimed at, regardless of the fact that to. 
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attempt to clear a fence while main- 
taining this position is a physical 
impossibility for most horses. The few 
officers who had seen the style of hunting 
of the best English riders, with fairly long 
reins and the horse’s head carried at a 
proper but not exaggerated angle, were 
quick to see the advantages of this 
method which, if not quite in accordance 
with the ethics of military parades, yet 
was obviously much more suitable to the 
conditions of actual warfare. 

After much effort the purely ornamen- 
tal part of equestrian education has been 
judiciously modified, and its more 
practical and useful side is now sedulously 
cultivated, for the modern conditions of 
warfare have necessitated not only many 
changes in cavalry tactics but also 
somewhat of a revolution or at least a 
reform of military riding. 

It is curious to note that to rise in 
the stirrups when trotting is still called 
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“English trot,” while the ordinary 
cavalry trot is “‘ German.” 

The strenuous life of the riding-school 
is occasionally relieved by indulgence in 
the fine arts, as is evidenced by some 
rather clever frescoes on one of the stable 
walls, where, in the upper semi-circular 
recesses of the roof, one ardent young 
horseman who evidently combined 
decided artistic talents with a taste 
for the study of equitation has filled 
up the empty spaces and brightened the 
dull grey plaster with spirited hunting 
scenes—men in “pink” and hounds 
and horses. 

The smaller spaces he has filled with 
mottoes bearing on equestrianism, and 
in the most conspicuous place of all has 
placed in bold German Gothic characters 
the enthusiastic German rider’s favourite 
couplet which, roughly translated, means 


‘Of pleasure you will find no lack 
When seated on a horse’s back.”’ 
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THE LAGGARD 


BY WILL H. OGILVIE 


A GREAT mob of Queensland cattle was 
travelling down the river road. There 
were eight hundred of them — eight 
hundred and fifteen, to be precise—and 
they made a gallant show as they moved 
slowly through the lignum bushes, tug- 
ging at the golden barley grass, with the 
sun flashing on the lifted horns of the 
leaders as they picked out the path for 
the rest. From wing to wing the mob 
spread over fully half-a-mile of country ; 
and from the cock-horned, wild-eyed red 
and white that led them, to the lean- 
ribbed roan that stalked gauntly in the 
rear, they must have covered a mile at 
least. 

Most of the bullocks were in good 
condition, and some were quite fat, but 
a few of the laggards showed signs of 
their long journey, and one—the roan 
bullock aforesaid—was little more than 
a skeleton. None of the drovers knew 
what was the matter with him ; one said 
he had been crushed in the yards and 
suffered from some internal injury ; 
another said that his teeth were troubling 


him; while a third averred that he was 
merely sulking, and starving himself to 
death out of sheer obstinacy. However 
that might be, the roan bullock would 
scarcely feed at all. When the mob was 
on good grass, and the shaggy frontlets 
were all lowered to the feast, this beast 
stood apart, with his head high and a 
far-away look in his eyes, as though he 
were too weary or too proud to feed. 
Sometimes he merely lay down, as though 
tired to death. On very rare occasions 
he might have been seen picking in a 
half-hearted way at salt-bush or blue- 
grass. And each day he grew thinner. 

The other bullocks changed places 
continually in the course of the long day’s 
march; but the roan steer was always 
the last, dragging wearily on behind the 
mob, over close-bitten ridges or well- 
grassed flats, stopping under every shady 
tree, only to be pushed forward again 
as one or other of the riders caught sight 
of him. 

There were three men generally at the 
tail of the mob, and each one had a 
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different method of dealing with the 
laggard. One was a loud-voiced, dissi- 
pated-looking youth of eighteen or so, 
with a pair of long-necked spurs on his 
heels, and a bright red handkerchief 
knotted loosely round his neck. When- 
ever he caught sight of the roan bullock 
lagging behind he galloped after him, 
and, flogging him unmercifully, drove 
him well up among the others. The 
whip-blows were severe, and left great 
crossed weals along the back and ribs of 
the victim ; but as soon as the boy had 
gone the weary beast dropped back to 
his customary place again. One of the 
men was a smart, neatly-dressed little 
stockman, who rode superbly on a long- 
tailed brown mare of which he was very 
proud. When he found the laggard far 
behind the rest he would ride up to him 
and flick him below the hocks with his 
whip and call out, not unkindly—‘‘ Get 
up, Roanie; you’ve a long way to go 
yet, old son!” 

The third man, who was a tall, hand- 
some fellow with a sun-tanned face and 
kindly brown eyes, never even uncoiled 
his whip from the saddle - dees, but 
walking his grey horse close up behind the 
laggard would move him gently forward, 
saying, “‘Come on, poor old chap!” 

The lagging bullock took little notice 
of any of them. He was very, very sick 
indeed. 

Of course, the drover in charge might 
have left him behind. His value could 
not have been great, and the chances of 
his ever making satisfactory beef were 
slender indeed; but it is a point of 
honour on the Overland Trail to carry 
on with you every beast that can be 
induced to walk, however sick or lame 
it may be; and owners grow impatient 
with the drovers who arrive at their 
destination with their number short and 
the excuse “‘ Had to leave ’em; they 
couldn’t travel!’’ On the Queensland 
roads everything with four legs is bound 
to travel. 

One day the cattle were moving slowly 
off the noonday camp. In half-an-hour’s 
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time they had achieved their usual half- 
mile spread, and the leaders stepped out 
smartly, for there had been but little feed 
in the morning and now the long barley 
grass on the flat before them was up to 
the girths of the horses. The rear-guard 
trailed slowly off camp. At last one 
beast only remained. It was the roan 
bullock, and he was lying down. The 
three men who usually rode at the tail 
of the mob were standing by their horses 
under a wilga tree, smoking their pipes 
and watching the cattle trail slowly past. 
“Look at that lazy bag of bones!” 
called the young fellow with the red 
handkerchief round his neck ; “ I’ll shift 
him!” 

Standing up in his stirrups he caught 
his mare by the head and raced across 
the flat. The sick steer saw him coming 
but did not try to rise. His limbs were 
like lead ; his eyes were heavy and dim ; 
the other cattle went past him in a 
streaky, spotted mist ; a great weakness 
overpowered him and stifled effort. The 
drover reined his mare within striking 
distance and dropped his heavy whip 
along the bony ribs. It left a long, red 
ribbon where it fell. The roan bullock 
did not even turn his head. He was 
past caring for blows. The man changed 
the position of his horse, and facing the 
recumbent beast brought the heavy 
doubled thong down with all his force 
across its nose. “Get up, you lazy 
blighter!”’ he shouted, angrily. 

The tall man rode up. “ Here, drop 
that, Fred! You won’t get him up that 
way!” 

He dismounted, and with the unwilling 
aid of the younger man pushed the un- 
resisting steer to one side until it got its 
legs under it ; then with one man lifting 
at its haunch and the other pulling at 
the horns it was at last induced to make 
an effort, and staggered to its feet. After 
stumbling forward for a few yards it fell 
again. ‘‘ No good,” said the tall stock- 
man; ‘put up that whip and go and 
tell Wilson that we can’t get the roan 
chap to travel any further!” 
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The youth galloped off and presently 
returned with the head drover, who said, 
“Done up, is he ? Well, I'll leave word 
at Allan’s place as we pass ; and if Allan 
can get him home he can have him. 
Come on, it’s no use wasting time over 
him!” 

They rode off together and left the 
sick beast to the mercy of the plains. 
Scarcely had they gone a hundred yards 
when first one crow, then a second, then 
a third, dropped apparently from no- 
where and, cawing harshly, sidled along 
the sand to take stock of a possible 
banquet. 

The tall man half-turned in his saddle 
and looked back. He saw the ominous 
black specks gathering from every side. 
“Poor old Roanie,’’ he said, “‘ I’ve dogged 
him along for nearly four hundred miles, 
and I’ve a soft spot in my heart for that 
steer. Tl go back with my knife and 
save him from the crows.” 

“Leave him alone,” said Wilson, 
shortly—‘‘Allan will get him along all 
right to-night. I owe Jim Allan a good 
turn for letting me put my horses into 
his cattle paddock last trip.” 

“The crows will have his eyes out 
before night,” said Jack Drysdale. 

“Not they—not as long as he can 
swing his head!’ Drysdale said no 
more, but there was a sad look in his 
eyes as he rode on after the cattle. 

In the cool of the evening Allan, the 
selector, cantered up the stock route on 
his old grey Arab. He found the sick 
bullock standing, gaunt and huge in the 
evening light, under a kurrajong tree by 
the river. 

“Well,” said the selector, surveying 
the lean ribs and hollow flanks through 
a lifted stirrup-iron, humorously, “‘you’re 
a handsome gift to be presented with! 
Kept your eyes intact, though, I notice 
—good chap! What do you say to 
coming home with me, eh? I hope 
you'll be quite polite with those spiky 
horns!” 

The roan bullock swung his head slowly 
round and gazed with limpid, brown eyes 
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at the newcomer. He had had nearly 
five hours’ rest and the cool evening 
wind had refreshed him a little. 

At a very slow pace he travelled down 
the road in front of the selector, who 
turned him through the slip-rails into 
his cattle paddock and left him. 

Rest seemed to be the main thing that 
he required, and in three weeks’ time he 
had lost his skeleton appearance, there 
was a new spring in his walk, and he 
could be seen feeding contentedly among 
the other cattle on the rich frontage 
grass. In three months he was mud-fat, 
kicking up his heels and tossing his wide- 
horned head wantonly, as he raced up 
and down the river bank with the young 
steers. 

Allan, riding through the cattle pad- 
dock to make calculations about a draft 
of fats for market, took note of his altered 
condition and smiled. 

“The Queenslander’s as ready as any 
of ’em. He'll go, too!” 

* * * * * * 

Jack Drysdale was taking over his first 
mob as head drover. He and his men 
were helping Jim Allan to cut out the 
fats on the plain behind the selection 
house. A mob of about a hundred-and- 
fifty good-conditioned cattle were 
rounded up on the open ground, and 
circled restlessly while Allan and Drys- 
dale, moving their clever stockhorses 
among them, shouldered out the fattest 
and compelled them to leave their com- 
panions and join the small mob—only 
about a dozen or so as yet—of the 
chosen ones. 

“ There’s a heavy one—that roan be- 
hind the spotted chap!” said Drysdale, 
pointing with the handle of his whip. 
“Yes, I want that fellow,’ Allan said, 
moving his grey horse into the mob.— 
“Ever see him before, Jack ? ”’ 

“Don’t remember him,” was the 
answer—‘ why ? 

The roan bullock, annoyed by the 
shouldering attentions of the little grey 
Arab, thundered past at a gallop, prop- 
ped short, and wheeled, but the nippy 
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little horse followed his every movement 
like a shadow, cut him out fairly and 
squarely from his companions, and drove 
him away, wide-horned head in air, to 
join the mob of fats. 

Drysdale stared after the lumbering 
bullock. ‘‘ Those horns look familiar,” 
he said. 

you remember a sick 

“Roanie, by Gad!” exclaimed the 
drover. ‘‘So the crows didn’t get him 
after all! I wonder if Fred Keen will 
know him. He ought to, for I see the 
marks of his whip are on him yet !”’ 

But Fred, who was shepherding the 
fats, received the newcomer without any 
sign of recognition. 

After cutting out the cattle the drovers 
took them to the stockyard to put a 
tar-mark on them. Huddled in the large 
yard, a heaving mass of tossing heads 
and flashing horns, they were driven, a 
few at a time, into the branding race 
which opened from it. 


“Mind that Queenslander!” Jim 
Allan called out from his seat on the 
rails—‘“‘ I don’t like the way he shakes 
his head at you!” 
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Fred Keen and another man were on 
foot in the yard, forcing up the cattle to 
the gate of the branding-race. Fred, as 
usual, was more than free with his whip. 

The roan bullock was just in front of 
him and was being crushed back upon 
him by the frightened steers in front. 
With a savage blow he brought the double 
of his thong across the bullock’s quarter. 
“Get up, you lazy blighter!”’ he roared. 

At the voice and tone some old chord 
of memory seemed to waken in the roan 
bullock. Wheeling suddenly, he lowered 
his head and charged. 

“Look out, Fred!” called half - a - 
dozen men at once, but the well-meant 
warning came too late. With a roar of 
rage the beast was on him; one of the 
great spiked horns thrust cruelly; and 
then the huge bulk swayed above the 
hapless man, stamping, kneeling, crush- 
ing the life out of him. 

Before the watchers of the grim tragedy 
could strike a blow in rescue, a tattered, 
trampled thing was tossed high in the 
air and flung fiercely at their feet. 

The roan bullock’s vengeance was 
complete. 
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Yes! I feel sure that trout think ; 
possibly they do not think our thinks— 
theirs are fishy thoughts, but seem to 
answer their purpose fairly well. Indeed, 
at times they seem to have an exceeding 
wisdom of their own. Particularly did I 
notice this in Scotland once when there 
had been a big flood. The river rushed 
over its banks in great volume, leaving 
the surrounding land under water for 
days ; when the water subsided, and we 
went to retrieve the drowned bodies of 
the poor little rabbits and sheep, I 
expected to find some trout high and 
dry, but none were visible, not one had 
lost its way—all were back in their 
places as if nothing had happened. This 
was not accident surely? If they do 
not think, why do they swim away, 
laughing at us, when we make a clumsy 
cast and allow the gut to ripple the 
water, the tackle to show, or, worse still, 
to show ourselves ? 

Not only do they think, but they have 
humours and tempers of their own, like 
the rest of us. When they are replete 
and unable to eat any more, or have 
taken a personal dislike to certain flies 
and midges, they will leap out of the 
water and try to drown them, striking 
at them with their tails. 

About the middle of March trout 
return to their summer quarters; from 
the deep pools they come creeping back 
one by one, never in shoals like char and 
some other coarse fish, but they are not 
unsociable ; you may be sure if you find 
one there are more somewhere near, and 
having taken up their summer lodgings 
they do not move far away. 

It is time to be looking over rods and 
reels; the latter may want taking to 
pieces and oiling to ensure their working 
quietly and smoothly. I am often asked 
to help beginners. The following is out 
of one of the letters I lately received : 

““T want to learn to fish. Be the good 
soul I know you are, and tell me how to 
set about it? Where can I get some 
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fishing ? What shall I have to pay ? 
What shall I want besides a rod and a 
basket ? And tell me how you throw the 
thing—I forget what they call it—line, 
isn’t it? Or is that what they use in the 
drying ground and laundry ? ” 

To answer this letter properly and 
exhaustively would fill a book. Perhaps, 
however, I may be some help to beginners 
by a little advice learnt from experience. 

There are many American cane rods, 
very light and useful in every way, but I 
have an affection for a ten to twelve foot 
Greenheart that will balance easily across 
the finger at about nine inches above the 
reel. It is the fashion now to have 
plaited silk lines, and very nice they are, 
so pleasant to the touch and strong 
withal—they are made waterproof. But I 
still have a soft corner in my heart for 
the old-fashioned line made of horsehair 
pulled from horses’ tails; many of them 
are still used in Yorkshire ; indeed they 
seem always to have been favourites in 
that county. Fashion changes even in 
these little details ; the very latest thing 
is a cast made of silkworm gut—it is 
very fine and also very strong. Drawn 
gut is, of course, the thinnest; it is 
pulled through a hole in a steel plate to 
ensure its being equal weight from end 
to end. The chief drawback to this 
particular cast is that it frays so easily. 

When I am asked to advise people 
about fishing, very often I am not even 
told what kind of fishing fills their heart 
with longing—salmon, trout, or coarse 
fish ? Here I am speaking of trout only. 
One of the chief charms of trout fishing— 
and salmon, too, for that matter—is that 
even when for many years you have been 
enjoying the sport there is still so much 
to learn, and people get just as excited 
over it when they have been fishing 
for half a life-time as when they were 
children. 

Even those who, to put it politely, 
have arrived at years of discretion, get 
carried away by enthusiasm. I, who 
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certainly ought to know better, have 
been so childish after a prolonged stay 
in town, that when I returned to the 
country I have started out at cock-crow 
on some lovely morning, when I felt I 
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that hour. They would lie at the bottom 
of the stream and deride me. No 
matter! I was with the birds while they 
finished their toilets, with the rising sun 
as he rose with such dignity and 
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could not wait with so much calling me 
outside—the fish, the birds, the trees, 
the rising sun, and the lovely smell of 
earth, though I knew perfectly well it 
was quite useless trying to catch fish at 


splendour, with the diamonds hanging 
on the grass, while the smoke rose 
perpendicularly, the atmosphere abso- 
lutely placid and calm, filling the soul 
with one huge content and gratitude— 
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nothing can ever rob me of the joy of 
those mornings ! 

Lovers of nature will see many things 
most mysterious and wonderful while out 
with their rods; many problems will 
present themselves, providing food for 
thought. It is well to bear in mind that 
trout are not fools. They have stated 
meal times, and it is therefore not much 
use going to fish for them when they are 
resting and not feeding. Like the French, 
they take their déjewner a la fourchette 
about 11 or 11-30, or what corresponds 
to it. Trout then feed for about three 
hours. From two o’chock until five 
o'clock they again laugh at you, except 
on lakes, when the afternoon is often 
the best time. It is curious how 
unanimous they are about the desirability 
of the hours they have chosen for their 
meals—they all begin together and stop 
together. Their big meal seems to be 
late dinner, for no sooner has the sun 
said good-night and slipped out of sight 
than the water is alive with fish, and 
they all seem hungry. Even when not 
fishing it is delightful to go and watch 
them. Take some pieces of bread or 
wasp grubs and throw them into the 
water. The fish will leap out after same 
with lovely, shiny, speckled bodies grace- 
fully arched, and then return beneath 
the surface with a “ plop.” 

Unless cloudy, or when there is thunder 
in the air, they will feed till dark. The 
only fish that will feed in thundery 
weather that I know of are char and 
eels, but everything and everybody— 
human beings, cattle, sheep—all feel 
drowsy and sleepy when a storm is 
brewing. I have seen a salmon rise in 
sultry weather, but they do not count, 
for they do not usually rise at insects. 

Remember fish always lie with their 
heads up-stream, so stand above where 
you imagine or hope they are; first try 
the fly under the bank nearest to you, 
then cast across the water. The fly will 
drop gently just in front of their noses— 
with luck! Stand well back out of sight, 
behind a bush or tree for choice, and 
keep your face to the sun so that no 
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shadow is thrown on the water; if you 
are not successful change your fly ; you 
will find the right one in time, unless 
you are fishing at a wrong hour or there 
is thunder in the air—this is, of course, 
if you have mastered the ABC of 
fishing. 

When fishing in a river cast up-stream, 
and then raise the rod so as to gather in 
the line that is being carried down by 
the current. For the very inexperienced 
I advise keeping to one fly, that called 
the “tail fly.” Learn to tie simple 
knots ; if unable to do this, you may at 
any time find yourself in a sorry plight 
when alone. Get some expert to teach 
you how to make a single and a double 
knot, and always wet it first; otherwise 
it will not hold and the gut will break. 

The mistake most usually made both 
by men and women is in not studying 
the lie of the water before beginning to 
fish ; being too eager is the cause of this. 
In spare time study the theories of the 
different flies, and when they are most 
suitable. When the water is thick and 
heavy trout like gaudy flies; in clear, 
clean water they prefer those of neutral 
tints; but I have observed size has 
really more to do with this than colour. 

There are people who consider dry-fly 
fishing the only correct method, but do 
not take any notice of what they say ; 
fish with whatever sort of fly fills your 
basket, and let them call you a poacher 
or any other name that gives them 
pleasure. No water can truly be called 
a dry-fly water or a wet-fly water, for it 
changes ; at one time it is only suitable 
to dry-fly, and at another only to wet ; 
wet-fly when fish are feeding on insects 
under the surface. Most of the female 
aquatic flies go under water to lay their 
eggs—when they are not so occupied, 
it is a dry-fly water. 

Dry-fly fishing is perhaps the best 
adapted for women. In chalky streams 
the fish will not look at anything else, 
or perhaps I should say very little else. 

Cast up-stream, but the moment the 
fly gets wet it will be useless; it can, 
however, soon be dried by swaying it 
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backwards and forwards a few times in 
the air. These flies require very delicate 
handling ; they should just float down- 
stream on the surface of the water. Be 
careful your line is suitable. This is 
important, for if it is too heavy it will 
spoil the rod. It is when throwing a line 
that the rod feels the strain more than 
when playing even a heavy fish. 

Sometimes after an extra long struggle 
with a fish you may find you have 
hooked him in his middle, or elsewhere 
not orthodox. If well and properly 
hooked you need not have much fear of 
losing him if only you keep calm; it is 
losing our heads that brings about 
disasters, otherwise there is not much 
fear of anything breaking. Let him 
bolt if so inclined, only just keep the 
line tight enough to feel him al! the 
time. After a few minutes, unless he is 
over a pound weight, he will begin to 
think he has had enough and want to 
rest ; then your turn comes for a little 
play. If he flops and flumps about, your 
heart will be in your throat, but cheer 
up; this is quite a good sign, only when 
he begins to fight with you, then leave 
off fighting with him for a time. You 
are bound to win in the end. 

Those who consider dry-fly fishing the 
only dignified and correct method have 
plenty of time for admiring Nature. I 
wonder sometimes they do not rub the 
paraffin off their fly and let it be natural, 
but oh, no! perish the thought! They 
have theories, and it would go desperately 
against the grain. They cannot even 
think of fish as fish, but under some 
Latin name, while even a grub has to be 
called Pupz with a big P. But they are 
quite happy waiting among the ferns 
and sedges for trout with the dis- 
crimination to see that the proper thing 
to do is to like dry-fly. 

I have noted some charming domestic 
scenes when waiting by the streams until 
trout felt hungry. I have even grown 
fond of the water rats and the little grass 
snakes I used once to think repulsive. 
The clouds of aquatic flies and midges 
that appear suddenly from nowhere, only 
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a handful at first, always interest me— 
a little crowd of them just above the 
water, growing bigger and bigger. Where 
do they come from? You cannot see 
them arrive from north, south, east, or 
west, but still the cloud swells ; they do 
not seem to come out of the water, they 
just arrive suddenly, and these newly- 
born atoms appear quite at home and 
happy, full of peace and content. 
Perhaps they have played the game 
before in some other land! They look 
so fragile, but are in reality quite hardy. 
Seemingly they understand well how 
short a life is theirs, and enjoy every 
moment of it, dancing about so happily— 
no quarrelling, no jostling one another, 
just making the most of their tragically 
short lives, a few sunny hours, a dance 
and a song, then all is over—and this 
after taking the best part of two years 
to mature. 

When people ask me to explain to 
them the art of casting my heart sinks 
into my shoes, not because I do not wish 
to explain, but because I do and yet 
cannot find suitable words to describe 
my meaning. The art really cannot be 
learned by word of mouth or by books, 
the only hope is to get some skilful 
gillie or accomplished fisherman or fisher- 
woman to show them. Watch very 
carefully ; it looks so easy but is so 
difficult, as you soon find out when you 
try to copy your instructor—who will be 
a brave man if he stays in your immediate 
neighbourhood. It is a good plan to 
practice in a field or on a lawn, but be care- 
ful or you may hook a gardener or acow! 

There are several casts; one called 
the Spey is a thing of beauty—you swish 
the line out straight to the desired point 
without twirling it round behind the 
head ; but I do not advise this for the 
beginner as it is difficult. An easier 
method is to send the line out behind 
the head, then with a twist of the wrist 
bring it forward again. Then raise the 
tip of the rod just a suspicion before 
reaching the water, and you will be 
charmed with the way it falls into a 
natural position. 
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The force must come from the wrist ; 
the eye telegraphs to the brain, and the 
brain to the wrist what to do. Your 
instructor will make a cast to show you : 
it will be a lovely thing, and there will 
be no sound. You will then try and 
copy him, making frantic struggles with 
both hands, throwing your line with a 
swishing noise calculated to frighten all 
and sundry in your vicinity, with every 
chance of embedding the hook in your 
own back hair. 

If the wind is behind you it is a great 
assistance ; a good deal also depends on 
your rod—a bad one seriously compli- 
cates matters. It is quite impossible to 
say exactly how to throw a fly, for it is 
an instinct ; so keep on trying, and one 
happy day you will find it is an 
accomplished fact. Women are often 


very successful fly-fishers ; they have a 
delicate touch, and the determination to 
succeed. 

Really the most natural food for trout 
is worms, not the fat, bunchy ones, but 


the small pink ones to be found under 
stones and in road scrapings and amongst 
decayed vegetable refuse. 

After floods it does not matter about 
casting up-stream. A worm can _ be 
dropped anywhere, but the fish will not 
look at a mangled worm. Being full of 
thought and wisdom they say, “ No, 
there is something wrong here!’ and 
leave it severely alone. In broken water 
they seem to prefer made flies to the real 
article. 

I wonder if any of my readers who are 
not novices have ever tried fishing by 
moonlight ? All alone, it has an un- 
speakable charm of its own—not a 
sound but the far-away bleat of a sheep 
or bark of a dog; nearer only the 
murmur of the cattle munching the grass 
and the rustle of some night animal on 
the prowl or seeking its love. 

The trout feed on till midnight, when 
they stop suddenly and simultaneously. 
As night kisses morning all is still, the 
orgie is over, and the fish go down into 
deep water to sleep till next breakfast 
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time. In the spring and summer there 
seems such a little while between to-day 
and to-morrow ! 

Among the best flies to use in streams 
are the following :— 

March.—Blue Dun, March Brown (Red Palmer 

—no wings), March Brown Spider. 

April.—March Brown, Red Spinner, Sandfly, 

Olive Dun. 

May.—May-fiy, Coachman, Black Gnat. 

June.—Red Spider, Water Cricket, Oak-fly. 

July.—July Dun, Willow Fly. 

August.—Brown Sedge, Orange Bumble. 

September.—Cinnamon Fly, Green Wells Glory. 

Flies in common use may be described 
as of two classes : the winged fly and the 
hackle or spider. These latter are really 
the most to be relied upon for catching 
trout, for when they have really had 
enough a spider or plain hackle will 
often tempt them. 

Some insects only appear in certain 
months, and if you offer one out of 
season to the trout they fly away and 
hide—they have brains enough for that. 
If you try to fish with a May fly in July 
every fish will be scared at such a 
phenomenon. 

To go out fishing by yourself is the 
height of joy. A nice light rod, creel or 
basket with a little tray inside for your 
luncheon, a couple of extra casts twisted 
round your hat, and a fat fly-book 
in your pocket—what more is there to 
wish for ! 

After you have been fishing a little 
while and gained confidence, learn the 
other casts: the underhand cast, the 
figure of eight, and overhead cast. 

If you make your own flies, try them 
in a basin of water before introducing 
them to the trout; they should float 
horizontally and have life-like movement 
of the wings. It is most enchanting 
work making your own flies—I must 
write a book on it some day. With 
salmon I have found that some flies of my 
own invention, quite unlike anything that 
ever saw the light of day, have been most 
appreciated. But salmon are not as wise 
as trout—no trout would be beguiled by 
a bunch of keys, and yet I have known 
a salmon rise to such a bait! 
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generally representative association. 
Until recently Hurlingham always had 
the support of the County Association, 
the Army Committee, and other bodies. 
Thus, for a long time the senior club was 
well able to ignore the de- 
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representative, however suitable, who 
does not comply with this regulation. 
In fact, they once had to withdraw the 
name of one of their representatives on 
this account. The upshot of all this 


mands for a new constitution. 

Suddenly, however, a change 
has come over the scene, and 
the Hurlingham Committee 
now find their position more 
seriously threatened than ever 
before. They find the County 
Polo Association keenly desir- 
ous of changing the conditions 
which have held good since 
1903. No doubt a tactical mis- 
take was made by Hurlingham 
three years ago in not making 
greater sacrifices in providing 
the County Polo Association 
with facilities for the final 
stages of their tournaments, 
which hitherto had been played 
at the club. The result of the 
difficulties which then arose 
was that the County Polo 
Association found a new home 
at Ranelagh, where the annual 
County Polo week has already 
become highly attractive, 
especially to those county 
players who greatly appreciate 
the various advantages they 
receive from the Ranelagh 
people. 

I allude to this split between 
Hurlingham and the C.P.A. 
because it is not to be supposed 
that we should now have the 
latter agitating for a new 
legislative body had the old 
club remained as the London 
headquarters of their tourna- 
ments. Ostensibly, however, 
the reason for desiring a change has to do 
with the rule that all representatives of 
affiliated associations on the Hurlingham 
Polo Committee must be members of 
that club. The Association complain that 
they are debarred from nominating any 
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MR. W. S. BUCKMASTER 


THIS FAMOUS PLAYER IS THE CAPTAIN OF THE ENGLISH TEAM 


NOW GOING TO AMERICA 


dissatisfaction is that it was unanimously 
resolved at the general meeting of 
affiliated clubs in March that “‘a letter 
be sent to the Hurlingham Club inviting 
them to receive a deputation from the 
County Polo Association with a view to 
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forming an association for the future 
legislation of polo.” Mr. Walter 
Buckmaster was then in the rather 
anomalous double position of being 
president of the C.P.A. and a member 
of the Hurlingham Polo Committee, but 
he solved that difficulty by resigning 
the latter position. That he is now 
strongly in favour of a National Associa- 
tion after serving fifteen years on the 
Hurlingham Committee is undoubted. 
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that they have come to the “ parting 
of the ways,” and I doubt whether they 
will rest content until their full object 
has been achieved. 

Without taking any definite side in 
this controversy one cannot but feel that 
it would be inadvisable to make any 
change unless the promoters of the 
National Association can prove that they 
have the great majority of polo players 
with them. I shall not be saying 


far 


THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER’S “*ENERGY,’’ GOING TO AMERICA 


I understand from a_ trustworthy 
source that the Hurlingham people are 
quite ready to rescind the regulation 
enjoining that the Committee may be 
composed only of members of the club. 
I further learn that in future the legisla- 
tion of polo will be kept entirely distinct 
from any Hurlingham Club arrangements. 
Will these reforms satisfy the agitators 
for a National Association ? The county 
people seem to have made up their minds 


anything new to those who interest 
themselves in London polo in pointing 
out that there are most decidedly 
“wheels within wheels.’ Jealousies 
between the big clubs ought not to exist, 
as there is plenty of room for all three, 
and if I were sure that the establishment 
of a National Association would dispel 
the petty differences which have been 
noticeable all along I should feel inclined 
strongly to support the scheme. 


Prox 
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Hurlingham likens its position to that 
of the M.C.C. in cricket; Ranelagh and 
others aver that the two cases are not 
analagous. What unbiassed people will 
want to know is, how will the new 
legislative body, if it comes into 
existence, improve upon the work of the 
present institution? I do not think it 


can be denied that as a legislative council 
the Hurlingham Committee have done 
their work thoroughly well. It is 
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authority by British clubs in all parts of 
the world. At the same time I think 
that Ranelagh, Roehampton, and the 
County Association should have a larger 
representation on the Committee. The 
proposition may not commend itself 
immediately to Hurlingham, for it in- 
volves a sort of hari-kari so far as the 
club’s hitherto unique position in polo 
legislation is concerned. Yet such a 
change must sooner or later be inevitable. 


MR. F. M. FREAKE, OF THE OLD CANTABS, WHO WILL PROBABLY PLAY NO. 
FOR ENGLAND AGAINST AMERICA 


desirable, however, that the Polo Com- 
mittee should not remain open to the 
charge of being subservient to the 
Hurlingham Club General Committee. 
And since, as I have said, the two bodies 
will in future probably be entirely 
distinct, the way seems clear for a 
compromise. Briefly, I suggest that the 
title of the Hurlingham Committee be 
retained, for it is known and looked up 
to as that of the acknowledged central 


It will not, at any rate, be a much more 
sweeping innovation in the game than 
were the abandonment of the offside-rule 
and the handicapping of players by 
points. 

It is a little curious that this question 
of anxiety to Hurlingham should have 
arisen at a time when the club is about 
to enjoy the great triumph of a new full- 
sized ground. Far back in its history, 
I believe, the club allowed a chance to 
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slip by of adding to its boundaries at 
Fulham. There has been good reason 
to regret the lack of foresight displayed 
then. Other clubs have been able to 
open three and even four polo grounds, 
yet Hurlingham has had to remain 
content with their one match ground and 
a practice ground. For years they 


endeavoured to acquire additional land 
so as to enlarge the No. 2 ground, but 
the lady who owned the property could 
not be induced to sell, and it was not 
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This has necessarily been a matter of 
great expense, but none can say that 
Hurlingham has not done the thing 
remarkably well. The Parsons’ Green 
Club formerly had 34 acres; now they 
have four acres. I had a peep into their 
enclosure, when I was at Hurlingham a 
day or two before this article was 
written, which was sufficient to show 
me that the cricketers and tennis players 
of Parsons’ Green are now possessed of 
one of the best private grounds in or 
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until her death a year or two ago that 
the Hurlingham people were able to 
realise their dream and become possessed 
of the desired acreage. Even then there 
were difficulties, as a lease of much of 
the ground was held for a further term 
of eleven years by the Parsons’ Green 
Cricket Club. Fortunately Hurlingham 
was able to come to terms with that 
club by providing them with a new 
cricket ground and tennis lawns in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 


around London. As for the polo club, 
they have the advantage of a second 
full-sized ground, with a run-out of 
25 yards at each end. This will be of 
incalculable use to the club, especially 
in wet summers such as we have lately 
experienced. In addition the purchase 
of the Brook House property has enabled 
Hurlingham considerably to extend their 
beautiful grounds for the distance of 
160 yards along the banks of the Thames. 
In actual figures the new land runs to 
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28 acres, making the total grounds of 
the club 80 acres in extent. 

And now let us get on to the topic 
which is arousing much interest in two 
continents just now—the prospects of 
the coming matches between England 
and America. I take it that the majority 
of the readers of this article will have 
some knowledge of the incidents which 
led up to this latest challenge for the 
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About forty ponies were put at Mr. 
Buckmaster’s disposal for the venture, 
all mounts with high reputations in the 
game. Yet, singular to relate, when they 
were put to the real test less than one- 
half were considered to be really up to 
the International standard. Captain 
E. D. Miller has assisted in the highly 
responsible work of selecting the ponies, 
and the fact that that great authority 


CAPTAIN R. G. RITSON, ONE OF THE VISITING TEAM 


International Cup. It may be briefly 
recalled how at a time when matters were 
hanging fire in this country, the Duke of 
Westminster bought the America Cup 
Recovery Fund ponies and agreed to 
find a team to go to the United States 
in 1913. Then came the co-operation of 
Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, and upon his 
assent to captain the team, the Duke 
placed the remainder of the arrange- 
ments in his hands. 


on ponies and polo is accompanying the 
team in the position of manager, should 
add materially to the prospects of success 
of the enterprise. Up to the end of 
March it had been decided to take the 
following ponies to America from the won- 
derful stud of the Duke of Westminster:— 

Ariel Midge Satellite 

Cabin Boy Miss Anne Selina 

Energy Nutmeg Tiger 

Firefly Polestar Twenty-Seven 


Harkaway Pretty Boy Unknown 
Machine Royal Diamond 
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Of these Energy, Machine, Nutmeg, 
Pretty Boy, and Tiger were played in 
America by Captain Hardress Lloyd’s 
team in 1909. Mr. Buckmaster is taking 
his three ponies Meteor, Piccaninny, and 
Irene. Mr. F. M. Freake, who was finely 
mounted last season, is taking five of his 
own ponies. Captain George Bellville is 
taking four, Captain R. G. Ritson three, 
and Captain Leslie Cheape one. This 
makes thirty-four in all belonging to the 
Duke and the members of the team, an 
insufficient number in the judgment of 
those with experience of the task in 
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Handicap 
Points. 
W. S. Buckmaster, Old Cantabs .. .. 10 
Capt. L. St. C. Cheape, — — 
Guards .. 10 
F. M. Freake, Old Cantabs 9 
Lord Wodehouse, Old Cantabs ee 9 
Capt. R. G. Ritson, Inniskilling Dragoons 9 
H. Mathew-Lannowe, Queen’s 
9 
8 
8 


C. Bellville, 16th Lancers and Old 
Cantabs 
Capt. V. N. Lockett, 17th Lancers .. 


Which four will represent their country, 
in the first match at all events? Every- 
thing depends upon the form of the men 
in their practice matches at the Piping 


CAPTAIN LESLIE CHEAPE (RIDING THE GREY) ON THE DEFENSIVE, 


store for our men. Forty is the total 
aimed at, and Captain E. Brassey, Mr. 
S. Shipton, Captain A.S. Wills, and Lord 
Ashby St. Ledgers are among those who 
are lending first-class mounts to the team. 
The loan of any superlatively good 
ponies, particularly a weight - carrier, 
before the mounts leave England on 
May 3rd would be gladly accepted by 
the team. 

Captain Hardress Lloyd’s team in 
1911 comprised six players. The side 
for the coming matches will be selected 
from the following eight players :— 


HE IS GOING TO AMERICA 


Rock Club grounds, which have been 
very kindly placed at the disposal of the 
visitors for their preliminary work. Mr. 
Buckmaster will have an anxious task 
in picking the right men. It is fortunate, 
indeed, that the task of selection is in 
the hands of one whose skill in the game 
is still unrivalled in this country, and 
whose long experience of the best polo 
would seem to be a guarantee against 
the possibility of a serious mistake. I 
doubt whether at this moment Mr. 
Buckmaster has any definite idea as to 
how he will play the English side in the 
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off-side rule. It would almost seem to 
be necessary now to have the strongest 
possible player to fill the No. 1 position. 
It is questionable whether the importance 
of such a radical change as the abolition 
of off-side is even yet properly realised 
by players in this country. When it is 
so realised we shall probably see the best 
players in what has become an enviable 
position. The back now has to mark 
the No. 1 when on the defending side, 
whereas the very opposite used to be 
the case. Similarly, the No. 1 marks 
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abolition of the off-side rule the position 
of No. 1 has increased so much in 
importance that it has become an open 
question whether the best player should 
be sent forward as No. 1 or No. 2. On 
the whole, he thinks that the two 
forwards are equally important, but he 
is inclined to consider that the better 
of the pair should play No. 1. ‘‘ There 
is a tendency at present,” he writes, 
“‘ for both forwards to play a loose game, 
riding wide of the back and passing to 
each other. Against any but a first-class 


COUNTY POLO AT RANELAGH, 


the back when his opponents are in 
attack. 

I gather from various players that the 
chief item of interest in polo tactics just 
now is the best way in which a No. 1 
can help his side to win a match. 
Brigadier-General H. de B. de Lisle, one 
of the finest tacticians of the game in his 
time, fully realises the importance of 
the change in polo, and in the revised 
chapters of the second edition of his book 
Polo in India (W. Thacker & Co.), of 
which he has kindly allowed me to see 
the proofs, he points out that since the 


CHECKING AN ATTACK WITH A NEAR-SIDE HIT 


team this is often most effective ; but I 
have seen these tactics fail so often when 
opposed to two reliable and well-mounted 
backs, that I am convinced it is a real 
economy of force for the No. 1 to bear 
constantly in mind that his first duty is 
to prevent the opposite back from getting 
the ball.’ I have unfortunately no space 
in which to quote further from General 
de Lisle’s book, which will be found. 
of much value as a study of polo 
under modern conditions. 

A matter of interest is the question 
whether the time has not arrived when 
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there should be some legislation to 
prevent players who have no ponies of 
their own from joining the team of some 
rich man. The disadvantage of what 
may be called this “hired assassin ”’ 
system is that it raises the price of 
ponies, and therefore makes it more 
difficult for the poor man to play. Say, 
for instance, that A is prepared to pay 
£300 for ponies to mount himself and 
three ‘‘ assassins’? X, Y, and Z. This 
is exactly the same as four people all 
willing to pay £300 for their own ponies. 


Now, imagining that A was prevented 


from buying ponies for anyone but 
himself, he could not get X, Y, and Z to 
play, as they would have no suitable 
mounts. He would have to get, say, 
B, C, and D, who are only prepared to 
give a maximum of £200, £150, and £100 
respectively for each pony. Hence, 


supposing the team to have sixteen 
ponies, in the first case the total amount 
spent would be £16 x 300, wiz., £4,800, 
and in the second 


4 x 300 
4 x 200 
4 x 150 
4 x 100 


£1,200 
800 
600 
400 


£3,000 


It is obvious that the price of ponies 
would automatically go down if each 
“assassin team” gave £1,800 less for 
its ponies. It follows, therefore, that 
more people would be able to play. I 
do not imagine that this suggestion 
will meet with much favour in some 
directions, nor am I altogether certain 
that it is quite practical; but if polo is 
to continue to develop in this country 
something may have to be done before 
long to check the ever-increasing price 
of really good ponies, of which one hears 
complaints all round. 

Now that Hurlingham has got its 
second ground there is apparently no 
reason why the coming season should 
not be the best on record at that club. 
This, however, will depend entirely upon 
the weather. Plenty of sunshine will 
bring success to all the clubs; a wet 
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June and July will mean a period of 
disappointment to players and chaos in 
the tournaments. Major Egerton Green 
and his committee have wisely decided 
to give an opportunity to those players 
who are going to America to play in the 
Champion Cup Tournament on their 
return. With this object the date of the 
premier tournament has been put so 
late in the season as June 2lst. The 
Ranelagh Club have also put back the 
Open Cup from the first week in June 
until the third, and they will probably 
have to select an even later date if they 
are, to avoid clashing with Hurlingham, 
to include the players home from 
America. 

A very busy season is expected at 
Ranelagh, where the joint polo managers 
are Mr. F. A. Gill and Captain C. MacG. 
Dunbar, the latter having succeeded 
Captain L. C. D. Jenner in that position. 
I hear that Mr. Gill is not playing in any 
regular team this season, for though he 
has still got his old ponies, the managers 
at Ranelagh are too busy nowadays to 
run a team as they used to do. The 
Friday Handicap Tournaments at this 
club were such a success last season, as 
many as seven teams competing on two 
occasions, that it is proposed to try 
running them on Mondays as well as 
Fridays, which will give any odd players 
who are not in teams a certainty of 
having at least two matches a week at 
Ranelagh. These handicaps have proved 
infinitely more interesting than the old 
method of members’ games. Prizes are 
to be given every day when a certain 
number of teams compete. 

Roehampton are also looking forward 
to a tip-top season. A number of minor 
changes have been carried out since last 
summer. <A path for ponies has been 
made from the pony entrance to the 
practice ground, passing through the 
belt of trees bordering Pnory Lane. 
This will improve the run-out to the 
central and southern grounds very 
considerably, as in future there will be 
no traffic behind the goal posts. An 
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exercising track is being made where 
members’ grooms can canter their ponies 
in bad weather. It has also been 
arranged to take down the wire fence 
opposite Lower Grove House, thereby 
increasing the run-out from the southren 
ground and minimising the possibility 
of accidents. There is a very full 


programme of matches and tournaments 
at the Roehampton Club, including the 
final of the Whitney Cup, which will be 
played there on May 31. 
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with possibly Mr. C. D. Miller and 
Lord Ashby St. Ledgers, who when 
not otherwise engaged will assist. I 
gather that Mr. Isaac Bell and Mr. N. W. 
Loder are both too busy with their 
respective packs of foxhounds to play 
for the Old Cantabs in the early part of 
the season. 

There will be a number of Argentine 
players again in London, though they 
may not include Mr. John Traill, who 
recently underwent an operation for 


INTER-REGIMENTAL FINAL, 


The absence of eight leading players 
in America will, of course, have its effect 
upon the first-half of the London season. 
It is understood that the Duke of 
Westminster is not going across the 
Atlantic, and he will probably run a team 
in London. It that case the Eaton side 
will include Mr. R. N. Grenfell. The 
Old Cantab’s team will be abroad, but 
Captain Godfrey Heseltine hopes to run 
ajsecond team under that name, which 
will be selected from Mr. Evelyn de 
Rothschild, Mr. Leonard Tate, Captain S. 
Webster, of the Carabiniers, Mr.A. Buxton, 
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appendicitis. They say that he has 
about fifty ponies to school for future 
invasion of England. Mr. Shipton’s lot 
of Argentine ponies were the sensation 
of the Cannes season. Estrello, who is 
to be loaned to the English team, is a 
charming blood pony valued at over 
£700—a smaller one was sold to Count 
Pastré for £450, and others at £300 and 
£350 to a Paris player. 

I understand that Lord Ashby St. 
Ledgers is running the Quidnuncs again. 
This will be a very strong combination 
made up of himself, the Duke of Penaranda, 
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Captain H. Tomkinson, Captain W. 
Palmer, and Captain Barrett. I hear, 
by the way, that Lord Wodehouse 
intends to stay in America for a month 
or two after the International matches 
have been played. We shall not see the 
usual Swillington combination at the 
London clubs, but there will be a Capron 
House team including the Hon. Harold 
Pearson, the Hon. Clive Pearson, and 
Captain S. H. Cavendish. Occasionally 
Lord Dalmeny, Captain H. Ashton, 
Captain S. Cawley, and Mr. Clive Burn 
will play in the same team. The Pilgrims 
will be a useful side, made up of Captain 
G. Melville, Mr. A. Grisar, Captain V. 
Lockett, and Mr. Frank Rich. The 
Woodpeckers will again be seen in the 
chief tournaments, and will comprise the 
Hon. Aubrey Hastings, Captain Herbert 
Wilson, Captain Hardress Lloyd, and 
Lord Dalmeny. The Wasps will be 
made up of the Count de Quinsonas, 
Captain C. MacG. Dunbar, Mr. F. B. 
Hurndall, and Major H. R. Lee. Among 
the free lances of the season will be 
Mr. T. B. Drybrough, just home from a 
busy season at Cannes. Still one of the 
keenest in the game, he has this year a 
stud of eight chestnuts. 

There is every prospect of an interest- 
ing season for regimental polo. A note- 
worthy event is the arrival home, after 
a long term abroad, of that famous polo 
regiment the 12th Lancers. They will 
be stationed at Norwich, and it is not 
to be expected that they will do much 
in their first season. The 9th Lancers 
have lost the services of their very 
promising No. 1, Mr. Rex Benson, who 
has gone on the Viceroy’s staff in India, 
but Mr. Noel Edwards, Mr. G. Phipps- 
Hornby, and Captain Cavendish are all 
available, and there should be little 
difficulty in finding another efficient No. 1. 
For the Royal Horse Guards Captain 
Harold Brassey, Captain J. Harrison, and 
Captain G. V. S. Bowlby will again be 
available, but Lord Alastair Innes-Ker 
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is unlikely to play. Possibly Captain 
FitzGerald or Captain Foster will fill 
the vacancy. 


The 4th Dragoon Guards will naturally 
miss Major Mathew-Lannowe while he is 
in America. Among their players will 
be Major Harman, Major Ing, and 
Captain Pinching, who was ill last year. 
Major Mathew-Lannowe and Captain 
Cheape on returning from the United 
States will probably assist Count J. de 
Madre’s team in the Champion Cup. 
From the chief country clubs I have 
sanguine reports. Rugby started their 
season in April, and will continue until 
well on into the autumn. There are now 
two very good grounds at Netheravon, 
and also two at Tidworth, and it is 
hoped that some of the county cup ties 
may be played there. In any case, with 
about twenty-five polo playing officers 
at the Cavalry School, and the 9th 
Lancers, the 4th Dragoon Guards, and 
the 18th Hussars at Tidworth, this ought 
to be a very strong polo district. 


Since this article was written I am 
sorry to learn that Mr. Buckmaster has 
had a fall in one of the practice games 
at Eaton, and rather severely damaged 
the shoulder which was weakened two 
years ago by a bad accident at Hurling- 
ham. This untimely mishap will keep 
Mr. Buckmaster out of practice for a 
little while, but it is to be hoped that he 
will be quite right again by the time the 
English team sail for America. It would 
be a blow to our polo prospects if 
Mr. Buckmaster were prevented by this 
accident from taking his place in the field 
against the holders of the cup. We can 
only hope that his progress towards 
complete recovery will be rapid. 


I learn, too, that Captain Noel Edwards 
has been invited to go to America, and 
has accepted. In these circumstances 
the England team will probably com- 
prise Captain Ritson, Captain Edwards, 
Mr. Buckmaster, and Captain Cheape. 
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GOLF ON THE EAST COAST 


BY HUGH LESLIE DOBREE 


Tue goifing wanderer who sets out to 
play his way round the East coast of 
England is likely to find his path a rosy 
one. It wiil assuredly be strewn with 
charming courtesies and he will return 
home with the most pleasant, and never 
to be forgotten, recollections of happy 
golfing days, 

He will gain but little information at 
the outset from a Guide Book, for I can 
think of no publication which tells us 
accurately what sort of golf we shall find 
at the particular place we intend to visit. 
We are merely told in Guide Books that 
golf is to be had here, and that there are 
links of a sort in nearly every coast resort. 

What the golfer desires to know is the 
exact class of golf in the district, and 
whether he wili be made welcome by the 


players who assemble regularly to play 
on the course. 

Perhaps someone will remind me that 
I have omitted to mention a very valu- 
able work on golf courses from the pen 


of Mr. Bernard Darwin. I had in no 
wise forgotten the existence of this 
charming volume, but I incline to the 
belief that it contains descriptions of 
those courses that are set upon the 
pinnacle of fame in the world of golf. 
The great majority of us do not desire 
to visit a championship course for our 
golfing holiday, nor one that is so 
supremely difficult as to make it almost a 
doubtful pleasure to play over. Surely we 
most of all clamour for a suitable rendez- 
vous with agreeable surroundings, and also 
the company of congenial players ever 
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ready to stand upon the steps of their 
Dormy house and welcome any stranger 
that may come amongst them for the 
purpose of playing golf. 

Before going into the details of the 
many delightful golf links that are laid 
out so artistically on the East coast, it 
seems only natural that the visitor will 
wish to know something about the cost 
and accommodation. 

There is an old story attributed to 
Mr. Whistler which may point as a moral 
in this case. He was standing in the 
hall at Burlington House when a young 
artist came up and asked him how much 
a week in Paris would cost. The great 
impressionist shrugged his shoulders and 
replied: ‘‘My dear boy, many years ago I 
stayed in Paris for twenty francs a week. 
I should think it is quite probable that 
you could do the same if you tried.” 
We are placed in a similar situation. I 
have been asked on so many occasions 
as to the cost of a golfing visit to the 
Riviera or places in England that I 
happen to be intimately acquainted with, 
that these requests almost bewilder me. 
The reply is invariably so difficult, for 
the cost may be anything. It so entirely 
depends upon the traveller himself. 

I would hesitate before calling the 
East coast either cheap or expensive, 
but I have had occasions to find that in 
every town the golfer gets good value 
for his money. There are no names to 
pay for. If the week has been unduly 
expensive the visitor will discover that 
the error is due to some extravagance on 
his own part rather than the overcharges 
on the hotel bill. 

Golfers must remember that this por- 
tion of England is extremely popular, 
far more so than most people perhaps 
imagine, and now that the railway 
companies are doing their utmost to take 
people to the seaside with all possible 
speed the visitor is at times placed in a 
quandary with regard to securing accom- 
modation. I would suggest that the golfer 
is exceedingly foolhardy if he leaves 
London by an afternoon train and expects 
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to find vacant rooms in the best hotel 
when he arrives. Such is an extremely 
improbable contingency, for apartments 
in the good hotels must be reserved 
beforehand. 

Many people ask me if an intro- 
duction is necessary before one can play 
around any strange course in this dis- 
trict. Without hesitation I would reply 
to this question that in nine cases out 
of ten the golfer who writes a courteous 
letter to the secretary of the club he 
intends visiting will be received and 
looked after most kindly. I can even 
tell a story with regard to such matters. 
On one occasion I was anxious to see a 
match at Hoylake, but was told by my 
friends that no one except privileged 
persons were allowed inside the club 
house of the Royal Liverpool Golf Club. 
This was corroborated by people on 
every side of me; but I was most deter- 
mined to see the match and I sent a 
letter to Mr. Janion. In reply he wrote 
most charmingly and said that the club 
house was reserved on that day, but that 
if I cared to come along he would see 
that I was treated courteously and made 
comfortable. This is just an example of 
what a civil letter will do; but Mr. Janion 
is known all over the country for his 
great courtesy at Hoylake. 

If one just drops a line to a secretary 
asking permission to play golf on a 
particular day the odds are distinctly in 
favour of the request being granted. 

So much for the preliminaries, and in 
the lines that follow I could wish that 
the reader who may be contemplating 
a holiday will follow me on a map of 
the Eastern coast of England, for then he 
may be able to find for himself some 
pleasant spots along tke bypaths of 
Norfolk and Suffolk that are not men- 
tioned in this little appreciation. 

There are two great termini in London 
from which trains start at regular inter- 
vals for this golfing country, and the com- 
panies offer reduced terms to golfers who 
decide to visit certain courses. It would 
be well for any wandering player to take 
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the opportunity of writing beforehand 
to the general managers of the Great 
Northern and Great Eastern railways for 
particulars of these cheap rates. What 
one can save in railway fare might very 
easily pay for the golf balls that are so 
necessary to our holiday campaign. We 
are likely to lose some on the whin- 
covered courses that we are going to 
play upon. 

I have always thought it an excellent 
plan to begin a golfing holiday at 
Frinton, as this is one of the most 
delightful seaside courses in the country. 
In later years, since Mr. Colt came over 
and improved the links, the golf has been 
particularly good, and the golfer will 
very soon discover that he will have to 
hit the ball some 6,000 yards before he is 
able to sink his last putt; and if he 
chooses to err in his tee shots the journey 
to the eighteenth green will be taken by 
devious—and most difficult—paths. To 
be straight is a most powerful asset on 
these courses, and I happen to be 


acquainted with a young golfer who 
went a whole week without losing .a 
match although he was playing against 
better men than himself. He very care- 
fully took a cleek from each tee and 
never attempted to reach the green with 
a long second. He was quite content to 


take things easily. Of course a great 
many of us will not be satisfied with mere 
pawky play, and it can be said that when 
a player is slogging well, golf possesses 
the greatest satisfaction and delight. 
At Frinton the scratch man is quite 
content to count his score by fives. This 
used to be the old-fashioned habit in the 
days of the gutty, but now that the 
rubber core has improved so wonderfully, 
nearly every golfer who plays upon the 
billiard table links is accustomed to 
reckon his score by over or under fours. 
If my memory does not deceive me it 
must be nearly twenty years since the 
idea of golf was first started at Frinton. 
In those days the links was used chiefly 
by the Anglo-Scotch summer visitor and 
by the occasional week-ender from the 
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neighbouring town of Colchester. There 
was no congestion on the first tee then 
and the officials did not find it necessary 
to put all the names of the players into 
a hat in order to decide which pairs should 
have the honour of striking off first. 

To-day such methods are an absolute 
necessity, and if one goes to Frinton in 
summer time the links is overflowing 
with good-natured golfers all keen on 
enjoying their holiday to the utmost. 
There is not the least sign of seriousness. 
Men and women do not go to the East 
Coast to be serious. Lightheartedness is 
most surely the keynote of the seaside 
courses in this district. How very 
different it is at places in some other parts 
of the country, where I have seen players 
taking two or three minutes to hole a 
putt, a hundred or more other players 
being kept back by their lassitude! 

At Frinton, to some extent, it may be 
because of the atmosphere, we seem 
that we must slog for all we are worth. 
Putts appear to be such miserable little 
things alongside a terrific tee shot which 
carries that big sand bunker in front of 
us. Frinton will never be very difficult 
when a man is playing well, for the lies 
are so good. Ifonecan only keep straight 
down the fairway the ball almost sits 
up and asks to be smacked. The club- 
house is a very comfortable building 
where one can sit inside and watch 
the players holing out on the last green. 
So many courses end on the wrong side 
of the clubhouse, that it is quite a treat 
to discover a links where one can sit in 
an easy chair, with a pipe well loaded, 
and watch our brethren going through 
the agonies of missing short putts. 

Frinton is long and well bunkered, 
and the golfer especially needs a good 
iron shot. It is the stroke that chiefly 
matters here, for many of the holes are 
a full drive—and an iron. But the iron 
must be a good one or else a “ chip” 
with a mashie must be added. Therein 
lie the possibilities of Frinton—the 
drive and iron hole, which eventually 
turns itself into a drive—two niblick 
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shots—an iron, and three putts. Such 
is the irony of the game. 

Mr. Cuming, the courteous Secretary, 
was good enough to send me last Christ- 
mas the takings in visitors’ fees at 
Frinton, and it may be interesting to 
reproduce them here. Last August they 
took {£386 Os. 6d. in thirty-one days. 
From January Ist to October 31st, 1912, 
the green fees amounted to £1,081. I 
believe these figures must be almost a 
record. For the golfer who cares to play 
in competitions I may say that the 
meetings at Frinton are usually held at 
Easter, Whitsun, and August. The 
hotels are excellent, and I would suggest 
that the Queen’s, which stands in its 
own grounds facing the sea, is an ideal 
house for the golfer to stay at. 

Felixstowe is very easily reached from 
Frinton, but I would not advise any 
golfer to stay here during the Bank 
Holiday weeks of the year, for the links 
is only nine holes and very overcrowded 
at these times. At any other period of 
the year Felixstowe is a delightful halting 
place for the wanderer who is golfing his 
way up the coast, and the course is a 
good one—perhaps the best nine holes 
in England. It has always been a great 
mystery to me why the authorities have 
not municipalised the golf in Felixstowe, 
for there is plenty of room outside the 
town. Someone ought to push this 
scheme through. There is a gold mine 
in it for any sportsman who takes his 
chances now. At present one has to pay 
four shillings a day during the summer, 
and when one considers the class of golf 
that can be obtained at other places, on 
eighteen hole courses, for half-a-crown, 
it seems excessive. In spite of the 
charges golfers literally swarm into 
Felixstowe, and very many are unable 
to play if they arrive late in the morning. 
It has been a gigantic success from the 
first. Started thirty years ago, it has 
remained a nine-hole course ever since. 

As a links it is superlatively good, for 
the turf has lasted well and the holes will 

ways be very tricky indeed. They are 
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so tricky, in fact, that a mere iron shot 
is magnified into something bordering on 
the impossible in the golfer’s eyes. This 
always occurs when one has played the 
first few holes badly. Then the chances 
are that the moderate golfer will fall to 
pieces, for there are two terrible tests to 
finish up with, and many a card has been 
torn up at the eighth—a hole that is 
locally known as Bunker’s Hill. The 
ball lies very close to the ground and it 
is not an easy matter to pick it up with 
a wooden club ; and as a number of very 
high shots have to be played in order to 
carry the hazards, it will be understood 
that the golf is extremely difficult. 

Felixstowe will always bring out the best 
golf that is in a man, for each individual 
shot isa test of golf in itself. There are no 
“ fluff’ and ‘‘ puff ’’ holes where a player 
can “ fluff ’’ his drive and “ puff” it on 
to the green with a mashie. If one 
misses a drive at Felixstowe it means a 
masterly hack with a niblick before the 
ball is replaced upon the fairway. 

As I have said, the only objection to 
Felixstowe is its popularity. Perhaps in 
time to come a new course will be made. 
There is room for two more. Golfers 
appear to like the Felix Hotel, for there 
are some excellent tennis courts in the 
grounds, and one can almost jump out 
of bed into the sea. 

A little further up the coast is Alde- 
burgh, and it is here that the golfer 
should make a lengthy stay. As a 
holiday links there is none so perfectly 
delightful to play on as Aldeburgh. The 
sea does not quite reach the fairway, but 
the turf is of the brittly seaside variety. 
This necessitates taking great care with 
each shot. The clubhead has to be 
almost dug into the ground and then the 
ball flies away sweetly. I suppose 
the stroke needed on this links is the 
“push ’”’ shot, but the nomenclature of 
this shot is possibly misleading. 

Two years ago the local players were 
unfortunate in having their clubhouse 
burned to the ground, but the new 
building is an excellent substitute. A 
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golfer can obtain excellent food, and 
visitors are accorded the welcome which 
is so pleasant when one enters a strange 
clubhouse for the first time. Take par- 
ticular notice of the beautiful cups on 
the side board, the Newson Garrett 
trophy and the Davidson Challenge 
Cup. 

At Aldeburgh one is likely to meet the 
best of golfers, and Mr. Longstaffe, the 
old Cambridge captain, is a member and 
plays here very often. I recollect a match 
he had with Miss Leitch on the course. 
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Mr. Longstaffe knew every blade on 
the _ links. 

The worst hazard at Aldeburgh is a 
road which keeps on putting in an 
appearance when least expected. One 
is apt to be punished for a good shot 
unless the caddie says ‘‘ "Ware road, sir!” 
This obstacle can be reached from the 
tee. The links is only a short way 
from the town, and golfers will like 
the White Lion. Personally, it always 
seems to me a good notion to stay in 
Ipswich—twenty-five miles away—for 
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It was at the time when Mr. Hilton had 
been defeated by this lady and her name 
was on the lips of every golfer. She 
happened to be in Aldeburgh and a match 
was arranged in which Mr. Longstaffe 
was to allow her 5 strokes on the round. 
Unfortunately the weather was atrocious. 
It rained all the morning, and Miss Leitch 
was beaten 2 up and 1 to play. But it 
cannot be considered a fair test, for to 
my way of thinking Mr. Longstaffe could 
not possibly concede such odds to the 
Silloth young lady on a neutral course. 
It so happened that Miss Leitch 
was unacquainted with Aldeburgh, and 


the first few days of the week, and then 
finish up at Aldeburgh; but the golfer 
will probably be so well contented with 
the links at Aldeburgh that considerable 
difficulty will be experienced before he 
can be persuaded to leave. 

I am very fond of the golf at Ipswich 
and it deserves more notice than it has 
received. One always starts away at the 
first tee in great style and generally on 
the best of terms, for I may mention that 
the hole is downhill and the bogey is four. 
It is a good notion to let everyone start 
off with a fairly certain bogey. Later on 
one is apt to discover that golf at Ipswich 
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is not child’s play. It is at times 
extremely difficult, and a very good 
comparison can be made with this links 
and the Prince’s course at Mitcham in 
Surrey. They possess great similarities. 

I am told that golf at Lowestoft is 
improving to an enormous extent. On 
arough, undulating green the golfer 
is generally prepared to use a mashie 
iron and the ball is just as likely 
to fall into the hole if one plays a 
“squint ’’ shot without taking aim at 
all. I do not for a moment suggest that 
the greens at Lowestoft are anything 
resembling this “ superior ’’ form of un- 
. dulation, but I recollect they were not 
at all times puttable, and it seemed that 
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At Gorleston great efforts are being 
made to attract the golfing visitor. This 
seaside resort is on the “ swagger ”’ side 
of Great Yarmouth, and in days to come 
it should be very popular. 

Great Yarmouth is a strong opposition 
to face, and here is one of the best 
sandy courses in England. It is always 
crowded and yet there is plenty of room 
foreverybody. I have spent many happy 
days at Yarmouth and the open golf 
meetings are great fun. There is the 
Penn Medal, the Lawn, and the Young 
Cups to play for, and there is also the 
Blackheath Scratch Medal in the autumn. 
Some good golfers have won this prize. 
The club can put a very powerful side 
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if this could be remedied the course 
would be very nearly first-class. 

They have a quaint plan in vogue 
here to relieve the monotony of playing 
the nine holes twice. On the second 
round golfers play from different tees, 
and I believe I am correct in stating that 
this is the only course where such a 
scheme is carried out. Of course one 
invariably plays the wrong shot at every 
hole. While our smack at the first tee 
of the second round would have been 
absolutely dead if we had played it from 
the other tee, we find ourselves in an 
extremely awkward situation and begin 
to realise that these reversible tees are 
an exasperatingly cunning arrangement. 


WEST RUNTON 


on to the links, and Mr. Healing, the left- 
handed golfing-cricketer, is always ready 
to come down and play. I must not 
forget to mention that the ladies are 
especially well looked after here and 
they have a nine-hole links for their own 
use. 

As one wanders up the Norfolk coast 
it becomes apparent that just at the 
bend of the land everything seems 
quieter. Tomy mind, Mundesley is one of 
the pleasantest little places in England, 
and I love its golf links. Everybody 
seems to be enjoying each minute of 
life here. The golf at Runton is 
played over fields for the most 
part, but it is not the ordinary sort of 
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“field golf,” and the architects have 
done good work with the soil at their 
disposal. The tee shot at the fifth hole 
is a fine test of golf. In front, 
almost beneath us, is a mass of gorse, 
and fifty yards further on is an aptly- 
placed hedge which is ready to catch any 
inferior drive. To the right, and con- 
tinuing all the way until the green is 
reached, is another hedge which takes 
the least sliced shot into its thorny arms. 
I do not know of any better hole in the 
country. 

Here is a picture of a day’s golf on 
the hills and dales of Runton. I have just 
stated that the links is laid out:over fields, 
but, in case I may be misunderstood, it 
must be admitted that the fields are not 
like the ordinary “‘ long grass”’ variety 
to be seen in the depths of the country. 

Staying at the West Runton Hotel, if 
one prefers it to Cromer or Sheringham, 
we may even manage a few holes before 
breakfast. This in itself is the greatest 
appetiser imaginable, for the wind rolls 
in with the sea and blows so hard on 
occasions that the cobwebs are driven 
away almost before we have shut the 
door of the hotel behind us. Our early 
morning round is going to be a success, 
and even though our tee shot at the first 
is caught by that yawning bunker in 
front of us we are most certainly hoping 
to reach the green in three shots. There 
is a number of holes where it is possible 
to make the green by means of a good 
second ; but I would just drop a hint to 
the effect that there are sure to be many 
more fives on the card than fours. We 
have to keep most unnaturally straight, 
and this has a great deal to do with the 
difficulty of the second shots. One may 
stand on the fifth tee with the green in 
the distance. Ata first glance it appears 
to the sanguine mind that a mere bang 
with the driver and a crisp flick with a 
mashie iron will put one very near the 
hole. Of course this is all very simple 
on paper, but when the wind is blowing 
right across the player, and the caddie 
says ‘“ Play an intentional slice, sir,” 
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DRIVING FROM THE QTH TEE, SHERINGHAM 


then it is that the ball is apt to decide 
its own way of flying, and a few minutes 
later the golfer is a very much wiser 
man. 

I can recommend the mixed foursomes 
that are so often played here. Personally, 
I think it is the finest form of practice, 
for one has to play all sorts of strokes 
that one never even dreamed of playing. 
At West Runton celebrities are often to be 
seen playing, and it is very probable, for 
instance, that Mr. Phillips Oppenheim will 
be inventing a fresh villain for his new 
book in the intervals between each stroke. 
This popular novelist is very fond of 
West Runton. When the sun has gone 
down and the golfer’s clubs are leaning 
against the wall in a corner of the room, 
the player himself sitting in an armchair 
with a pipe in his mouth golf shows its 
most charming side, for if we have failed 
to-day there is always the dream of a 
perfect day’s golf to-morrow. 

Returning to Mundesley let us look 
round the golf links, for they have 
exceeding interest. Standing on the fair- 
way of the first hole the stranger will 
discover that he can turn to the left and 
gain a beautiful sea view, and then look to 
the right and see characteristic Norfolk 
country. There are only nine holes, but 
what the course lacks the members make 
up in keenness. On competition days the 
players compete for a cup presented by 
Lord Battersea, and one of the best prizes 
is a trophy given by Sir Samuel Hoare. 

I hardly think it is possible to say 
anything new about Cromer. It was 
popular even in the days of our ances- 
tors. The game on the Royal Links is not 
a great test of golf, but the duffer will 
enjoy himself by slaughtering poppies in 
an attempt to regain his precious swing 
with a wooden club. The course is an 
ideal one for the holiday golfer, and 
while the first four holes may be ordinary, 
it takes good golf to secure a bogey at 
each one. Later on in the round the 
character of the surroundings is changed 
and we find ourselves playing holes that 
resemble inland linksnear London. Then 
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GOLF ON THE EAST COAST 


again we get a delightful change, for there 
are three capital holes to finish up with. 
The King’s Cup is an envied trophy, 
and the Royal Links Hotel is a desirable 
establishment at which to stay. 
Sheringham represents very good golf, 
but here the wind is a most unwelcome 
visitor. The golf is never very easy, and 
when it blows one is indeed thankful that 
the gentleman who laid out the course 
made the fairway as broad as he possibly 
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the golfing fairness of the holes in front 
of him. It does not represent a great. 
slogging test, and it is not the man who 
hits an iron shot a very long way who 
wins. The player who succeeds at Bran- 
caster is the golfer who keeps straight, 
and is able and ready to “ play the 
game ”’ at every shot. 

From the tee Brancaster is not a 
difficult problem. There are some long 
carries but nothing to be timid about. 


BRANCASTER 


could. One plays across the beautiful 
Downs, and the portion of the course 
which runs alongside the sea. at a 
tremendous height, affords a view of 
much. 

And now we come to a links which is 
dear to the heart of every enthusiastic 
golfer. I refer to Brancaster. The 
course is absolutely perfect, and I dare 
any man to stand on any one of the tees 
and find a fault with the construction or 


It is the narrowness of the land that 
deceives the player. This is just the course 
where the player must use his head, and 
those long approaches are delightful 
puzzles to the golfer who is in two minds 
as to what he shall do. He must decide 
at once or it is a certainty that he will 
do the wrong thing. 

Brancaster is a long way from the rest 
of the world. Members stay at the club- 
house (it is strictly “members only” 
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here), and visitors come over from 
Hunstanton eight or nine miles away. 
In the old days it was a long journey, 
but now a motor car brings one over 
very quickly. 

Brancaster will never be a Champion- 
ship course, because Brancaster will never 
push itself forward and ask to be noticed. 
It is the one club in the kingdom which 
has purposely remained in the golfing 
background ; and it is a club that 
matters to a great many golfers who are 
corner stones in the World of Golf. 

At Hunstanton the links is run by a 
limited company, and a very successful 
one, too. The course is laid out along 
the seashore, and Taylor and White made 
great improvements to the links when 
they came over to advise on the alter- 
ations. There are occasions—Easter is 
one—when only the friends of members 
are allowed to play on the course. The 
holes are interesting rather than good, 
but the rushes are exceedingly good 
hazards and very difficult to get out of. 

From Hunstanton we can see quite 
distinctly the most modern town of 
Skegness. It is here that some of the 
best golf in England is to be found. The 
story of the North Shore Links—that 
wonderful piece of golfing land at Skeg- 
ness—is of interest to all who believe in 
natural golf. 

Some years ago Mr. Lawrence Kirk, a 
well-known Nottingham solicitor, went 
over for a change of air. He happened 
to be walking at the North end of the 
town when he noticed acres of waste 
land. The possibilities of a golf links 
appealed to him at once, but many 
people thought him very foolish to buy 
the land which nobody seemed to want. 

It is now one of the finest tests of 
golf, although Mr. Kirk has not nearly 
finished improving it yet. He has spent 
thousands upon it, and it is now the 
holiday course for some of the best golfers 
in the Midlands. It was here — and 
photographs are shown—that Harry 
Vardon and James Braid played their 
wonderful match in a hurricane of wind. 
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Their scores were very high and I believe 
that Braid was well in the nineties. A 
feature of the links is its enormous length, 
and if there is any wind at all it takes 
three full drives to reach most of the 
greens, which are almost touching the 
sea. 

The residential clubhouse of the North 
Shore Golf Club is a miniature palace, 
fitted with conveniences from a billiard 
room to ashowerbath. It is the rendezvous 
of a large number of London golfers who 
spend from Saturday till Monday at 
Skegness. There is another course here 
which is known as Seacroft. It is beauti- 
fully kept, but one does not get more 
than just a glimpse of the sea, and as 
the club receive no visitors at less than 
a sovereign in the summer months many 
golfers are unwilling to pay a pound for 
the pleasure of playing one round. At 
thesame time I may mention that the club 
do not wish the course overcrowded, and 
thus they accept no visitors for less than a 
week at a time, or the value of a week. 

I am very much afraid that I have 
come to the end of my allotted space, 
and I was anxious to say something of 
Ganton and Filey and the other attract- 
ive courses to the Nortb of Lincolnshire ; 
but they will have to wait for another 
time. If the East coast only remains as 
it is now, the charm and comforts will 
be appreciated by many more visitors 
who are unacquainted with the places 
along its shores. 

On the other side of Skegness, look- 
ing towards the North, is a diminutive 
seaside resort of great popularity. In 
the summer time the golf links are 
crowded with week-end visitors who 
prefer its solitude to the larger resorts 
on the coast. I like Sutton because here 
one can get away from everything and 
everybody. A man can play golf twice a 
day and there is no one likely to trouble 
him. It is even quieter than Mundesley, 
which is saying something, and its golf 
links is even better than most of the 
others. 

Sutton is gaining in popularity, for I 
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understand that they now raise the green 
fees in the height of the summer; but 
here is a natural course amidst a wilder- 
ness of sand. It is not unlike Knocke- 
sur-mer in Belgium, and I think this is 
paying Sutton a very high compliment 
indeed. There are some enormous sand 
pits, and the links is laid out amongst 
ideal sand dunes that are dear to 
the heart of every golfer. Here we 


have that great chance of holing out 
with a pitch and a putt. The green, a 
hundred yards to the front of us, is hid- 
den .cunningly away in a mossy hollow. 
This sandy parlour is most difficult to 
reach accurately, but when we have 
played the course once or twice we shall 
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instance, fascinate every golfer? It is 
extraordinary, but I have heard a man 
say with reference to the bunkers of a 
natural seaside links: ‘‘ Why don’t you 
have a man from London to copy the 
Sunningdale ones ?”’ It sounds incredible, 
doesn’t it ? 

I should like to say quite a great deal 
about the new course at Mabiethorpe, 
but beyond the fact that a powerful 
syndicate is building a course there, I 
know very little indeed about the way 
in which the work is progressing. I 
believe that Mr. Hilton is one of the 
directors, and if this is really so I can 
realise that everything possible for its 
good will be done. 
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intuitively pitch to the right and our 
ball—unseen by us—will roll up the 
bank, dodge a hummock or two, and 
then dribble gracefully down the side 
again. Then we come over the hill and 
see the little white pill lying sleepily by 
the side of the hole. This is local know- 
ledge, and if we call these sandy parlours 
at Sutton a miniature, but natural, re- 
production of Machrihanish we shall 
not be a great many points out of our 
course. 

My only fear is that Sutton will become 
an overcrowded summer resort, and then 
modernity will demand that these beau- 
tiful and natural hazards be altered to 
resemble some bunkers near London. 
Why do the hazards at Sunningdale, for 
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Mablethorpe is an ideal spot, and in 
time to come I should say the course will 
be a first-class one. I have not been to 
Lincolnshire for a few months, but, 
strangely enough, when I was last in the 
region of Mablethorpe I was told that all 
thoughts of making a new course there 
had been abandoned, and that is really 
the reason why I have not learned any 
definite news of its progress. But it was 
only just a few days ago that I was told 
by a friend well versed in the news of 
this district that the links would be 
opened before the summer is out. I wish 
the promoters all success. They have most 
certainly secured ideal turf and beautiful 
golfing surroundings. 
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Over a protracted course of nine months 
of running, Victor came in an easy winner by 
over 5,000 miles from the “ also ran.’ Victor 
cut out the pace from: the start. 


The contest evoked the greatest national interest 

and enthusiasm. 
= Ht Victor won the first round (steel studded non 
TH skids) with the greatest ease. A mishap lost it the 

second (or grooved) round, the car running into 
a ditch and getting badly smashed. The third 
(or plain tread) round it put to its credit with even 
! I greater ease than the first.: 
i On the whole competition Victor was 5,000 
miles better than the fourth competitor. Victor therefore fully lived up to its reputation and its 
claim as the best tyre—the guaranteed best tyre. 
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(Proprietors of The Challenge Rubber Mills), 
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‘““ SUTHERLAND ”’ CABRIOLET BODY, OF WHICH 


A FEATURE IS THAT THE HOOD IS RAISED OR LOWERED FROM OUTSIDE THE CARRIAGE 


WITHOUT DISTURBING THE OCCUPANTS, 


IT IS EASILY WORKED BY ONE MAN, 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. G. ASTON 


I am inclined to think 
nowadays that~the small 
car looms too much in our 
eye, and that we do not pay attention 
to the big car, the “ liner”’ of the road, 


THE CULT OF 
THE BIG CAR 


as.we should do. One reason for this 
may be found no doubt in the fact that 
the American invasion has led to the 
introduction of a very large number of 
comparatively small vehicles into the 
British market. These, of course, sell 
fairly rapidly, and as interest always 
centres about the busiest part of the 
market, the little fellows come in for 
more consideration than they ought 
reasonably to get. In recent conversa- 
tion with one or two manufacturers who 
are producing cars of all sizes I have been 
told with a remarkable degree of 
distinctness, that the big car, if not 
dead, is not far from moribund. This, 
of course, is exactly the sort of short- 
sighted sentiment one expects from the 
lips of a class of men who make it their 
habit not to see any further than their 
own noses. 

I would not go quite so far as to 
say that the big car market is livelier 
than ever it was, but it is certainly not 
very much less so. Here is a case of 
people being frightened before there is 


any need for fear. Several car makers, 
alarmed, and perhaps not without 
some cause, by the dimensions 
attained by the American invasion have 
considered it the wisest policy to meet 
the invaders as far as possible on their 
own ground, and therefore they have 
added to their list of models a small one 
coming at a fairly cheap price. The 
same fear has prevented them increasing 
their organisation, and this small model 
therefore has only been realised at the 
expense of the ones that occupied a 
higher place on the scale. This policy is 
still continued in some quarters, but I 
believe that the folly of it is gradually 
being discerned. One needs to be no 
great logician to prove that it is quite 
impossible for the English manufacturer 
to compete against the American in the 
small car market. It is not that his 
weapons are obsolete or useless. It is 
not that he cannot put as strong forces 
in the field. It is simply this, that he 
cannot come down to the price. If he 
had the population of the United States 
to cater for, he could do it. But being 
hemmed in by tariff walls, the area over 
which he can conduct his operations is 
strictly limited. 

Now there are known to be plenty 
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of car manufacturers in Great Britain 
who have never made large cars, and it 
must be admitted that these are sus- 
taining very well their side of the struggle 
against the Yankee. For people who are 
new to the light car business to attempt 
to come to their rescue is, it may be 
conceded, sheer folly. Not because they 
will fail to do any good, but because 
they will do themselves more harm than 
they will do their antagonists. The 
wisest manufacturers have stuck to their 
big car policy, as I think is clearly 
proved by the fact that if one looks down 
the list of the makers of large cars one 
is met by a string of names who are 
almost synonymous with the success of 
motor business. Personally, if I were at 
the present moment embarking upon 
the troubled sea of motor car con- 
struction, I think I would build a chassis 
that was so far beyond American 
competition that I should not need to 
consider the invaders at all. Truth to 
tell, there is no difficulty whatever in 
selling big cars. The fact is, so many 
people find it easy to sell little ones that 
perhaps they grudge the trouble met 
with in pushing larger models; but surely 
a thousand pound deal is always upon a 
bigger proposition than one of a couple 
of hundred. 

As to the demand for large cars 
falling off, I think that anybody might 
be safe in denying this as a fact, and 
disputing it as a statement. People like 
Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Talbot, Metallur- 
gique, Vauxhall, Wolseley, Lanchester, 
Panhard, and Napier were never so busy 
in their large car departments as they are 
to-day. This can be really ascribed to 
the fact that the public are beginning to 
wake up to the knowledge that small 
cars are at best a makeshift. They have 
neither the comfort, nor the lasting 
qualities of the big fellow and, com- 
paratively speaking, it is doubtful if 
they are such good value for money. 
In dealing with ships, where one has an 
almost illimitable area of ocean to 
consider, one can see that there is not 
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necessarily a “‘ best size’’ for a vessel. 
But in considering motor cars in the 
same manner, one realises that roads, 
for instance, are things of finite dimen- 
sions; they contain certain angles and 
they are constrained within certain 
widths. Further, a car has to be 
designed to carry so many persons, and 
its size must therefore be more or less 
determined by the maximum number of 
persons it is desirable to carry. This 
being so, one sees there must be an 
“ideal size’’ of car, a size neither too 
long for the corners nor too heavy for the 
gradients of the road; neither too cramped 
for the passengers, nor too spacious. 

This ideal size is, I firmly believe, 
represented by cars somewhere between 
the 35 and the 50 h.p. mark. Readers 
of these notes will remember that I have 
often preached the gospel of using the 
jug to fill the pint pot, so far as power 
is concerned. It is, of course, possible, 
metaphorically, to take a steam hammer 
to the cracking of nuts, and this phase 
is perhaps represented by the 60 h.p. 
two-seater. But after all there is some- 
thing to be said even for this class of big 
vehicle. There is something to be said 
for the fact that one can take almost 
any hill in the car’s stride without the 
necessity of changing gear or bothering 
about clutch manipulation. There is 
something to be said for sweeping up 
hills on the direct drive, yet with the 
consciousness that if baulked half way 
up one can get away into full speed 
again without recourse to noisy lower 
gear. And to the engineer, or the man 
who has a real sympathy with his motor 
there is something in the fact that one 
never, never has to try the engine to its 
utmost. In other words, one never needs 
to develop full power. 

Now, there is more than a sentimental 
interest in this. Full power means 
maximum stress, and maximum stress 
means wear and tear in minimum time. 
To hold a little car full out, therefore, 
for any length of time, is to give a 
hostage to depreciation. How different 
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with the big car! Half throttle gives one 
as much speed as convenient, and three- 
quarter throttle more than is decent. 
The result is that wear on all parts is 
reduced to the smallest possible, and one 
gets in consequence a vehicle that with 
reasonable treatment will last for ever. 
Of course it is possible to put heavy 
loads on big cars, and the amount of 
weight which a bad designer can manage 
to get into a big body is certainly almost 
incredible. But here again the advantage 
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matter. The conclusion they enable one 
to reach is clear enough. It is that a 
big car of a really good make actually 
suffers considerably less depreciation per 
unit of value than a smaller model, 
although it would seem the demand for 
the second-hand large car would be much 
smaller ; but the reason why this should 
be so is not far to seek. With a high power 
chassis the price need only be a very 
secondary consideration, and therefore 
everything can be made subservient to 
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of the big car is obvious enough ; since 
there is a limit to the size of body that 
may be carried on a road vehicle, there 
is a limit to the power required, and even 
to average very high speeds indeed over 
bad country with the heaviest possible 
body it is but rarely indeed that one can 
require more than 50 or 60 h.p. 

I have lately been looking through the 
second-hand sales columns of some of 
the technical papers with a view to 
seeing what light they throw on this 
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the best possible design, workmanship, 
and material. This being so, subsequent 
models do not supersede one another, 
but one finds that the large power chassis 
of the premier makers have remained 
practically identical, except in the very 
smallest detail, for the last three or four 
years, in some cases even five or six 
years. Here is the keynote to low 
depreciation: the 1910 model is nearly 
as good as the 1913. 

Again, your first-class body builder 
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lays himself out to supply carriage work 
for high-power chassis ; he charges, it is 
admitted, a terrible price, but it must 
be conceded that he does put in work 
which will stand the racket. Thus where 
your small model is a ramshackle rattle- 
trap at the end of two years’ moderately 
heavy work, your big Limousine is tight 
and taut after the same period as 
the day it first took the road. Another 
argument for the big car is that it alone 
is suitable for all kinds of work. I think 
it is being gradually understood that 
there is only one kind of all-weather body 
which is really efficient and this is the 
enclosed-driving Limousine. Something 
may be said for a landaulette and even 
something for a cabriolet, but below this 
one comes across bodies which serve a 
double purpose by being merely make- 
shifts in both phases. To have a car that 
gives satisfactory town and touring work, 
and is satisfactory in rain and shine, one 
is driven to the high-power chassis. 

The above at least is one side of the 
question. Let us now look at the other. 
The big car is expensive to buy. True; 
but if it is well chosen and well main- 
tained it pays a better interest on the 
capital than the small one, and this, 
after all, is the true criterion of an 
investment. I personally am convinced 
that a very large number of people have 
made it their habit to change their cars 
year by year who would find themselves 
with a much better looking banking 
account if they put more of their eggs 
into one basket, to start with, and held 
that basket for a longer time. If people 
would only realise this, is it not obvious 
that the big car market would grow in 
size and importance? One wonders why 
makers of big cars have not made it 
their business to put the public in 
possession of such “facts to their 
advantage.” That the large car is 
expensive in tyres and thirsty in fuel 
is not to be denied; but surely one 
expects some slight disadvantages with 
so many advantages as are obtainable. 
Is it not worth while to have a little 
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extra expenditure in rubber and to have 
a car which rolls along at high speeds 
perfectly free from jolts and jars even 
over the vilest potholes ? Is it not worth 
a little extra petrol to have an enclosed 
car which in spite of the excellence of 
its body as a sounding box gives its 
passengers no irritation from engine or 
gear noises? And it is almost worth 
perhaps a little of both to get the 
comparative freedom from _ skidding 
which a big car by reason of its better 
disposition of weight, or rather its better 
proportion of weight to power, certainly 
enjoys. Let those manufacturers who 
have forsaken the tranquil market of the 
high powers for the struggle in the low 
power market repent them of their 
foolish ways. Let them take heart of 
grace and put their backs into a genuine 
effort to educate the public up to the 
advantages of the big European car. It 
is useless for them to say that the public 
will not listen, because, as a matter of 
fact, it is they who have never tried to 
speak. The public is a very shrewd 
judge when it comes to detecting on 
which side its bread is buttered. My 
argument amounts therefore to this. If 
the big car is not the solution of the 
present “‘ The-American-has-queered-my- 
pitch’”’ difficulty, we Europeans had 
better go out of the motor manufacturing 
business altogether. 
* * * * * 

There is no matter about 
which motorists as a body 
feel so aggrieved, as indeed they have 
every right to,as the great Fuel Question ; 
yet it is a fact that collectively they seem 
to take but little interest either in the 
present state or in what the future holds 
in store for us. And, truth to tell, most 
motor manufacturers appear to have 
adopted an attitude of much the same 
supineness. It is strange indeed that 
this should be so, for if ever there was a 
case of “strike while the iron’s hot” 
being a very good working motto, that 
case is surely existing at the present. 
As to motor users, they have evidently 
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made up their minds that they have got 
to go through a bad time, have recom- 
mended themselves to heaven and are 
now paying their one and ninepence a 
gallon with a resignation that almost 
amounts to cheerfulness. They recognise 
that whatever happens they are the 
unfortunate people whose pockets have 
got to suffer, and they have gradually 
grown to watch the inevitable rise in 
petrol prices through the eye of a 
despondent fatalism. 
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the petty differences which arise out of 
trade rivalry, and would have united to 
concert a plan of immediate action. 
Whether they think that they are too 
weak to oppose the vast interests con- 
cerned, or whether they hold on to the 
comforting belief that if they sit tight 
it will all come right in the end, is no 
concern of mine at the present ; but I do 
think we have a right to expect the trade 
to take some sort of action that has a 
chance of succeeding. The mere offering 


MRS. MITCHELL HEDGES OF STOKE MANDEVILLE IN HER 20°40 H.P. METALLURGIQUE 
WITH VAN DEN PLAS BODY 


It is far less easy to understand the 
inactivity of motor manufacturers and 
agents, however, for petroleum spirit is 
to them practically the life blood of their 
businesses. When petrol soars to a 
really high figure—as it is pretty sure 
to do—the sales of new cars are bound 
to receive a nasty set-back, so that one 
would have thought that with so power- 
ful a common enemy as the Petrol Trust 
to fight those who are financially 
interested in cars would have sunk all 


of a few thousand pounds in prize money 
for some process of preparing liquid fuel 
and so getting over the petrol difficulty 
is simply analogous to a down-trodden 
country advertising for a heroic liberator, 
and it might even be looked upon as a 
mild little jeu d’esprit if matters were not 
really so serious. The point that I would 
now bring forward is this: at the present 
time there is no particular shortage in 
benzol and it can be bought in fair 
quantities in the principal large towns at 
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anything up to one and threepence 
a gallon. Ifno local supply is available 
there is no difficulty in getting a forty- 
gallon drum sent down from one of the 
numerous benzol producers. 

Let as many people give it a trial as 
possible, and having found it good let 
them use as much as they possibly can. 
They obviously save something like six- 
pence a gallon which, to start with, 
should make the experiment well worth 
while, and at the same time there is a 
distinct chance of their cars being 
improved both in power and economy. 
As a matter of fact most cars run as well 
on benzol as they do on petrol, and it is 
only in few cases that the change 
from one fuel to the other necessitates 
any radical change in the carburettor 
adjustment, &c. When once the benzol 
producers find that there is an increasing 
and a steady demand for their spirit 
they will quickly lay down the plant for 
its manufacture. They can hardly be 
expected to do this as long as we are 
content to be led by the nose and to pay 


fancy prices for foreign fuel. 
* * * * 


At first sight it may seem 


SPEEDOMETER 


rather farfetched that 


there could be anything 
dangerous connected with the use of a 
speedometer, but that this is really the 
case may be shown by giving the 
facts of a rather unpleasant little occur- 
rence that came within my knowledge 
quite recently. The speedometer was 
fitted to a very large, powerful, and 
tremendously fast car, the 38/80 ‘‘Metal- 
lurgique,”’ to wit; and the instrument 
was of that type in which the driving 
mechanism is attached to the front 
wheel, the transmission being by a 
friction gear through the usual flexible 
shaft. After a run of about 150 miles 
the driver mistook his way in a town, 
and had to go very slowly through a bye 
street to get on to the main road. Whilst 
doing this he found it was impossible to 
move the steering wheel in one direction, 
and therefore pulled up suddenly to 
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ascertain the cause of so strange an 
occurrence. It was then seen that the 
bracket which supported the speedo- 
meter drive had, owing to several 
thousand miles of bumping over rough 
roads, gradually become loose and now 
slipped down on its support until it 
wedged itself between a part of the 
steering mechanism and the front spring. 
The obstruction was, of course, easily 
removed and the journey resumed once 
more, but not without rather an un- 
pleasant thought of what would have 
happened had the bracket fallen where 
it did when the car was travelling at a 
high speed over bendy roads. There is 
not the slightest doubt that if the 
mishap had occurred at any other time 
than it did, there would have been a very, 
very bad smash indeed ! Skill, readiness, 
and a certain amount of muscular 
strength can work wonders with a car 
when it takes it into its head to do 
something out of the way, but to control 
an unsteerable car is quite beyond any 
man’s capacity. It is needless to add 
that the front drive speedometer was 
immediately discarded in favour of one 
in which the drive was taken from the 
propeller shaft. 

It is rather unfortunate that with 
most modern cars the front wheel drive 
is practically the only one admissible, 
as current practice insists that the 
propeller shaft should be self-contained 
within the propeller casing, and conse- 
quently the speedometer cannot be 
driven from it. I believe only in one car 
do the makers provide special fitting for 
the speedometer, viz., the B.S.A. It is 
to be hoped that more designers will 
follow their good example. The fact 
that owing to a slight slip occurring 
between the tyre and the road the rear 
wheel connection with the speedometer 
is not so good as regards accurate speed . 
recording as the front wheel drive should 
not weigh in this matter at all, as the 
inaccuracy is of such a_ negligible 
importance. 

* * * * * 
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It may be remembered that 
in some previous notes I 
described the present ten- 
dency which made itself very clear at 
last year’s Olympia Show, namely, to 
increase engine size, the result being that 
the work which during the last two or 
three years had been done by the 
15.9 h.p., or 80 millimetre, class of engine 
is now being done by a 20.1, or 90 milli- 
metre engine, or thereabouts. One of 
the reasons I adduced for this state of 
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landaulets, and in one case an internally- 
driven limousine. Observation of the 
behaviour of these cars leads me to the 
conclusion that it is really quite difficult 
to overload an engine of this size, if one 
can ensure that the car is always driven 
intelligently. For instance, it so happens 
that the man with the heaviest car of 
the lot gets a great deal more out of it 
than another man with the same chassis 
but with a much lighter body. 

The whole secret lies in the art of gear 


“s 


20 H.P. 6 CYLINDER TALBOT WITH COUPE BODY 


affairs, which is by no means an un- 
welcome one in many ways, was the fact 
that unthinking people had asked the 
small engine to do much more than it 
really could perform properly, and that 
motor manufacturers had been short- 
sighted enough to fall in with the demand 
for these cars to be fitted with large and 
heavy enclosed bodies. At the present 
time several of my friends are using cars 
of this type, and in some cases they have 
five-seater open bodies, in other cases 


change. The first man is a good driver in 
this respect, the other is a bad one. The 
result is that whilst the one engine is 
as “happy as a sandboy” from the 
beginning to the end of the run, the 
other is for six-tenths of its time 
labouring. Incidentally it may be 
remarked that the badly-driven one 
has to have its carbon deposit cleaned 
out of its cylinders a couple of thousand 
miles earlier than the other. As in 
everything else so in? gear changing, 
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there is one right way and an infinite 
number of wrong ways, and the right 
way is easier got at by bearing in mind 
that it is better to change down early 
and change up late than vice versa. 
Hanging out on a high gear up hills 
and “‘ nipping into top’”’ before the car 
is fairly under way are the two most 
prominent characteristics of bad driving. 

With modern material what it is, I 
would not say that this does the engine 
any harm, but what happens is simply 
that it never gets a chance to do what 
it could do. Changing up is much easier 
than changing down, because it is 
generally performed on the level or down 
hill, and all one has to do is on every 
gear to let the engine get fairly away 
before putting in a higher ratio. 

Most drivers, for some reason or other, 
seem to be afraid of getting into a lower 
gear when their cars are still going fairly 
fast on the direct drive. Hence they 


keep the engine pegging away up a hill 
until its power has dropped to a very 


small output indeed. They then make 
the change, but the car, having little 
way, involves the engine accelerating it, 
which is generally more than the motor 
can do, and it is therefore very soon 
necessary to make another change. If 
the car does, say, thirty miles an hour 
on third gear (or in the case of a three- 
speed car, on second gear) then when 
ascending a hill that will involve a change 
this should be made as soon as the speed 
of the car drops to that figure. Directly 
the lower gear is in, the engine at once 
gets its full revolutions and consequently 
gives its maximum power. The driver 
who studies this matter intelligently will 
find that so far as road performance goes 
his car will seem to have suddenly got a 
new lease of power. It must be admitted 
that the fact of having to change gear at 
all is rather a drawback, and possibly 
may be cited as a disadvantage of present 
design. To myself, who am an enthusiast 
in driving, a change of gear is something 
rather to look forward to than to avoid. 
However, to most people, I am afraid 
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this is not so. At the same time it must 
be admitted that even the 90m.m. 
engine still requires a good deal of gear 
changing, though of course not quite so 
much as the 80m.m. It is only when 
you come to the light American car with 
large engine dimensions that you expect 
to do ‘‘ everything on top.” Personally, 
I have no use for a car of this type, 
because its direct gear is bound to feel 
deplorably low directly one can push the 
speed up on a piece of level road. 


* * * * * 


Those who still believe 
that there is such a thing 
as sport in automobilism 
—and I believe there are 
a large number—will have been very 
disappointed at the attitude adopted by 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers in 
regard to the race, which the R.A.C. 
proposed to organise at the Isle of Man. 
It was to have been a “Stock Car”’ 
race, in which only standard cars not 
specially designed for speed, could parti- 
cipate. There is not the slightest doubt 
that it would have proved a most 
interesting and in many ways a valuable 
competition. 

The all-powerful S.M.M.T., however, 
would not have anything to do with it, 
and banned it in unqualified terms. So 
that it is now only “one of the Might 
Have Beens.” This seems to be a great 
pity, because we have been a consider- 
able time now without any motor race 
in the United Kingdom, and it will be, 
in my opinion, a very bad policy to allow 
the Continent to have the monopoly of 
these events. It is also a pity because 
such a road race for stock cars would 
have been the first of its kind ever held, 
and I scarcely think there could be any 
user of motor cars who is not agreed that 
if there is to be racing at all nowadays 
this is the form it should take. The only 
difficulty, of course, is to ensure that the 
cars are really and truly stock vehicles, 
such as anybody could buy. At the 
same time it must be admitted that the 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


regulations which the R.A.C. drew up 
might have easily been greatly improved 
upon. They stipulated for a maximum 
cylinder bore of 90 m.m. and maximum 
stroke of 140, and this being so, several 
prominent makes of car in which long 
stroke engines are employed were 
rendered ineligible, although they might 
be much smaller in cubic capacity than 
others which were quite eligible. Again, 
it was more than rumoured that the 
R.A.C. wished to promote a race in which 
the American car could show all its 
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possible doubt or cavil, that the club was 
utterly indifferent to trade influence. If 
this could be definitely shewn it would, 
I think, be worth the trouble and 
expense involved. The society’s ban 
does not mean that the race is entirely 
off, for if the club chooses to frame fresh 
regulations they still have a chance of 
running the event. But that they will 


do so seems very unlikely as it is quite 
evident that the bigger manufacturers 
prefer to “‘ rest on their laurels ” and are 
very opposed to any form of competition 


6 CYLINDER VAUXHALL CAR—A NOTABLE FEATURE OF WHICH IS SINGLE ENTRANCE TO THE BODY. 
ONE OF THE FRONT SEATS MOVES ON A CURVED RAIL 


capabilities, yet with these engine dimen- 
sions not more than a couple of “ the 
invaders ”’ would be able to enter. 

One does not, however, seek to show 
that the S.M.M.T. were unjustified in 
their action. No doubt they did what 
seemed to them best. Still one cannot 
help thinking what a pity it is that the 
R.A.C. is not of itself strong enough to 
be able to snap its fingers at any such 
ban as has been issued, and run off the 
race at all costs, even though the entries 
were few. This would prove beyond all 


in which their reputations are likely to 
suffer by the performance of some new- 
comer. 
* * * * * 
BROOKLANDS It is a matter for some 
surprise that Brooklands 
does not receive more direct support 
from the private motorist than it does. 
The membership list is a long one, but 
if the names of those connected in some 
way or other with the trade are sub- 
tracted, it shrinks very considerably. 
This is not as it should be. Brooklands 
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has been in its capacity as a testing 
ground for our home manufacturers an 
immense boon to the industry, and 
therefore to home trade in general. The 
French are realising this, and until they 
can have a track of their own, they have 
made it clear that they intend to use 
ours for some of their private trials. At 
the same time few motorists realise how 
well worth while it is to join the Brook- 
lands Club, especially considering that 
the fees are low to the point of triviality, 
and are lower still to those who are 
already members of the leading motoring 
institutions, such as the R.A.C. and the 
A.A. 

No one, of course, wants to drive 
round and round a saucer track, but 
there are few who do not occasionally 
feel the genuine lust of speed. Brook- 
lands is certainly the best place to 
indulge this little weakness, because one 
may do it without inconveniencing any- 
body and with, comparatively speaking, 
perfect safety. But apart from this the 
five meetings the club holds during the 
year are well worth the subscription. 

Instead of growing less exciting the 
Brooklands races year by year become 
more so, chiefly on account of the skill 
with which the handicappers discharge 
their difficult duties, consequently close 
finishes and big fields are the rule, 
instead of the exception as they once 
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were. Also, there are, of course, a 
number of smaller meetings during the 
season. Again, Brooklands is one of the 
centres of aviation in England. © 


Granting fairly decent weather, one 
can always be sure of seeing fine flying 
here, and, what is more, of seeing it in 
comfortable conditions as there is a 
restaurant on the flying ground itself, — 
in addition to the one on the track. The 
test hill, too, with its varying gradients 
of 1 in 8, 1 in 6, and 1 in 4, is a big 
attraction, because there is no guesswork 
about these gradients, and five minutes’ 


trial soon convinces one whether one’s 


car can do all that has been claimed 
for it. 


Finally, there are the hard tennis 
courts which are in great demand all 
through the year, and the popularity of 
which led to their number being con- 
siderably increased for this season. 


The run down from town by road is 
charming, and altogether one can be 
thoroughly sure of finding something of 
interest at the track. I have mentioned 
these benefits not because the Brooklands 
Racing Club is in want of new members, 
which I do not think it is, but simply 
because its advantages not having been 
advertised it is not generally realised 
that the club does make a strong appeal 
to ordinary private motorists. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Tue Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 


photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Pofht contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the May competition will be announced in the July issue. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION. 

The prize in the March competition has been divided among the following 
competitors :—Mr. H. A. Sylvester, Lynwood, Tonbridge ; Mr. Charles Breach, 
Eastbourne ; Mr. P. S. Bradshaw, Earl’s Court Square, London, S.W.; Mr. 
J. B. Howard, Eton College, Windsor ; Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, 
Paignton, South Devon; Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, E.C.; Mr. H. S. Wiirtele, Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, 
Hyderabad, Sind, India; Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, Manville Road, Balham ; 
Mr. H. S. Service, Abingdon, Eastbourne; and Mr. F. McDonnell, Upper 
Rathmines, Dublin. 
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MID-KENT POINT-TO-POINT AT PLUCKLEY. 


GOING GREAT GUNS IN THE COUNTRY 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL ’CROSS COUNTRY RACE 
Photograph by Mr. H. A. Sylvester, Lynwood, Tonbridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


WEST SOMERSET FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. C. Major, Bridgwater 


EASTBOURNE Vv. ROSSLYN PARK AT EASTBOURNE. A BREAK OUT FROM A SCRUM 


Photograph by Mr. ‘Charles Breach, Eastbourne 
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POLO AT HURLINGHAM. A BACK HANDER 
Photograph by Mr. P. S. Bradshaw, Earl’s Court Square, London, S.W. 


ETON COLLEGE STEEPLECHASE. COMPETITORS IN THE SCHOOL JUMP 
Photograph by Mr. J. B. Howard, Eton College, Windsor 
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WAITING FOR THE START FOR THE BARBOUR CUP. WESTMEATH HUNT POINT-TO-POINT 
Photograph by Mrs. Russell, Lissanode, Moate, Westmeath 


HALDON HARRIERS AWAY TO DRAW AFTER A MEET AT COCKINGTON, TORQUAY 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 
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THE KEYMER HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE, PLUMPTON. MR. TYRWHITT-DRAKE’S ‘‘ ASTEROID ”’ 
LEADING OVER THE OPEN DITCH 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


OLYMPIC FOOTBALL. ENGLAND v. HUNGARY. MR. VIVIAN WOODWARD, THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN, 
HEADS INTO GOAL 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 
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DOUBLE TENT-PEGGING 
Front man using sword in right hand, rear man using lance in left hand. This is done with only a vaulting pad 
on the horse in place of a saddle 


Photograph by Mr. H. S. Wiirtele, Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Hyberabad, Sind, India. 


CAMBRIDGE CREW, TAKEN FROM PUTNEY BRIDGE 
Photograph by Mr. J. Day, University Mansions, Putney 
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MR. E. L. TALBOT, R.H.A., MASTER OF THE WOOLWICH DRAGHOUNDS, JUMPING SOME RAILS 
DURING A RUN 


Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bick'ey 


POINTERS AT COTEHILL, NEAR CARLISLE 
Photograph by Mr. W. H. Little, Carlisle 
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THE LAST HURDLE AT SANDOWN PARK 
Photograph by Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, Manville Road, Balham 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY TORPID RACES. MAGDALEN I, HEAD OF THE RIVER 
Photograph by Mr. W. M. Codrington, Eaton Square, London, S.W. 
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“BROOK END” IN THE OPEN 


MID-KENT POINT-TO-POINT AT PLUCKLEY. MR. L. G. MOORE’S 
SWEEPSTAKES 


Photograph by Miss Dorothy Fletcher, Chevender, Chislehurst Common 


SEPOYS OF THE 4TH RAJPUTS PILLOW-FIGHTING AT COLOMBO 
Photograph by Major C. H. Ward, 4th Rajputs, Colombo 
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EASTBOURNE V. ROSSLYN PARK AT EASTBOURNE, A TACKLE 
Photograph by Mr. H. S. Service, Abingdon, Eastbourne 
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THE FIRST OBSTACLE IN THE FINALS OF THE OBSTACLE RACE AT THE OTH JAT LIGHT INFANTRY SPORTS 
AT SECUNDERABAD ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF SOBRAON, IN WHICH THE REGIMENT 
DISTINGUISHED ITSELF 


Photograph by Captain L. E. Dudley, 6th Jat Light Infantry, Tarbund, Secunderabad, Deccan, India 
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THE LONG DISTANCE HURDLE RACE AT BALDOYLE, DUBLIN 
Photograph by Mr. F. McDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


MR. VANDERBILT’S “‘ VENTURE’”’ ON THE ROAD TO BRIGHTON 
Photograph by Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, Sungate, Surditon 
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a HARBUTT’S 
PLASTICINE 
| AND ITS [OO uSES 


Tin Pocket Case, Tool, 
and Book of Uses. in) 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 12, Bathampton, BATH. 


USED ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY. AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


fetter than the Saddle Soap made b; 
noting & C2Ha — London. your ‘groom 


treats it property, according to dir. 
ection the harness will bok well” 71 THE FIELD 


ASSORTED SCREWS & 


Special Assortments to Customer’s Specification. 
In various combinations to meet all ordinary requirements. 
Just what you want always at hand. 


EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT. Te. HAVE ONE. 
or 
Remit / == §€Sample Box. 


KIRBY BANKS SCREW co., LTD., 


Contractors to th 
WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, CROWN COLONIES, &c., 
Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 
Specialists in Repetition Work of all kinds in any Metal. 


Tee 


whic) is undoubtediy ¢ PiIAN Os 


their Artistic Supremacy, Retiabitity& Moderate Prices. 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd., 
Dept, 68, Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent 8t., London, W 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


BOURNE... 


at Dozen 
G@uarts.. 


c 


“WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS & CO. Bourne. 


SMITHERS 
24,826 Young Lives 


have been rescued from misery and destitution, 
and placed out in the Colonies by 


Dr. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES. 


98% are successful. 


Will you help to give the chance of a life- 
time to one of the 300 Boys and Girls 
sailing with the 


NEXT PARTY OF 
YOUNG EMIGRANTS ? 


£10 per head defrays cost (and for this 

sum a protege will be chosen if desired) ; 

but gifts of any amount will be gratefully 
received. 


*,° Please mark Gifts ‘ ‘Emigration (Badmint ine) Fund.” 
Ch es and Orders payable ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” and ew 
of Clothing may be sent to the Hon. Director, Mr. W. Baker, LL.B., 

at Head Offices, 18 t0 26, STEPNEY CA USEWA ¥. LONDON, E. 
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THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS bogs. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 
By Special Warrant to 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


There is no mistaking a thoroughbred horse, either at rest or in motion. And there is likewise no mistaking 
the thoroughbred quality of the Metallurgique. Beautiful in appearance, wonderfully fast, yet with 
unlimited staying power, tractable, docile, and always ready are qualities to which the 


METALLURGI 


adds an unsurpassed acceleration, an insatiable appetite for hill-climbing, and a unique degree of sweetness. 
We desire to give you an opportunity to prove for yourself the truth of these statements. 


MODELS: 10-12 h.p., 15-20 h.p., 20-30 h.p., Owing to the great demand for all 
26-50 h.p., 38-80 h.p., & 20-40 h.p., 26-60 h.p., models, orders must be placed at 
38-90 h.p,, LIGHT TOURING MODELS. once to ensure early delivery. 


METALLURGIQUE, Ltd., 110, High Street, Manchester Square, London. W. 


Telegrams : “* Lurgique, London.” Telephones : 8574-5-6 Gerrrard. 


HARRY APPLETON 


(THE MAN WHO ALWAYS PAYS). 


RACING ACCOUNTS OPENED 


Unrivalled Terms 
79 & 81, Borough High Street, LONDON BRIDGE, and 
—-————. 12, Broughton Street, EDINBURGH, 
Also LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND. 


Every application receives strict attention. Attends personally at all Meetings. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PUBLISHED By E, Hutton & Co., Ltp., 118, FLEET STREET Lonpon E,C, 
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